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POETRY. 


SUMMER AND THE POET, 
POET. 
Oh! golden, golden summer, 


What is it thou hasi done ? 
Thou hast chased each vernal roamer 


With thy fiercely burning sun. 


Glad was the cuckoo's hail: 
Where may we hear it now ? 
Thou hast driven the nightingale 
From the waving hawthorn bough, 


Thou hast shrunk the mighty river; 
Thou hast made the smail brook flee: 
And the light gales faintly quiver 
In the dark and shadowy tree. 


Spring waked her tribes to bloom, 
And on the greensward dance. 

Thou hast smitten them to the tomb, 
With thy consuming glance. 


And now Autumn cometh on, 
Singing ’midst shocks of corn, 
Thou hastenest to be gone, 
As if joy might not be borne. 


SUMMER. 


And dost thou of me complain, 
Thou, who, with dreamy eyes, 

In the forest’s moss hast laid, 
Praising my silvery skies ? 


Thou, who didst deem divine 
The shrill cicada’s tune, 
When the odors of the pine 
Gushed through the woods at noon? 


lhave runmyfervid race; . 

I have wrought my task once more ; 
I have filled each fruitful place 

With a plenty that runs o’er. 


There is treasure for the garner ; 
There is honey with the bee; 

And, oh! thou thankless scorner, 
Phere’s a parting boan for thee. 


Soon as, in misty sadness, 
Sere Autumn yields his reign, 
Winter, withstormy madness, 
Shall chase thee from the plain. 


Then shall these scenes Elysian 
Bright in thy spirit burn: 

And each sammer-thought and vision 
Be thine till L return. 


‘PALES. 


TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. 


[The following extracts, from the Log, present a 
vivid and beautiful (escription of Jamaica manners 
and habits in the interior of that fine Island. ] 

One fine morning about this time, we had just an- 
chored on our return from a cruise. received, as 
was dressing, a letter from the Secretary, desiring 
me instantly to wait on the Admiral, as I was pro- 
moted to the rank of commander, (how I did dance 
andjsing, my eye!) and appointed to the Lotus Leaf, 
of 18 guns, then refitting at the dockyard, and under 
orders for England. 

I accordingly, after calling and making my bow, 
proceeded to the dockyard to enter on my new com- 
mand, and I was happy in being able to get Pail- 
tackle and Reefpoint once more removed along 
with me. 

The gunner of the Lotus Leaf having died, Ti- 
motheus got an acting warrant, which 1 rejoice to 
say was ultimately confirmed, and little Reefy, now 
a commander in the service, weathered it many 
day with me afterwards, both as midshipman and 
lieutenant. 

After seeing every thing in a fair train on board, 
I applied for a fortnight’s leave, which I got, as the 
trade which | was to convoy had not yet congregat- 
ed, nor were they likely to do so before the expiry 
of this period. : 

So I returned, aftera three days’ sojourn on board, 
to Kingston, and next afternoon mounied my horse, 
or rather a horse that a friend was fool enough to 


_ lend me, at the agent’s wharf, with the thermometer 


at 95 in the shave, and cantering off, landed at my 
aunt’s, Mrs. S——, mountain residence, where the 
mercury stood at 62, at nightfall, just in time to dress 
for dinner. need not say that we had a pleasant 
party, as Mary was there; so having rigged very kill- 
ingly as 1 thought, | made my appearance at din- 
ner, a mighty man indeed, with my two epauleis—but 
to my great disappointment, when | walked into the 
piazza, not a soul seemed to acknowledge my pro- 
motion. How blind people are! thought]. Even 
my cousins, little Creole urchins, dressed in small 
transparent cambric shifts, tied into a knot over their 
tails, and devil the thing else, seemed to perceive 
no difference, as they pulled me about, with a voliey 
of ‘Cousin Taam, what you bring we?” 

At length, dinner was announced, and we adjourn- 
ed from the dark baleony to the dining-room.— 
“Come, there is light enough here; my rank will 
be noticed now surely—but no, so patience,”— 


The only males of the party were the doctor of 
the district, two Kingston gentlemen, and Colonel 
B—— of the Guards; the ladies at dinner being my 
aunt, Mary, and her younger sister. We sat down 
allin hizh glee; I was sitting opposite my dearie. 
*‘Deuced strange—neither does she take any notice 
of two epaulets;” and I glanced my eye, to be sure 
that they were both really there. I then, with some 
small misgiving, stole a look towards the Colonel— 
a very handsome fellow, with all the ease and polish 
of a soldier and a gentleman about him, ‘*The de- 
vil, it cannot be, surely,” for the black-eyed, and 
black-haired pale face seemed annoyingly attentive 
to the mizture. At length this said officer addressed 
me, ** Captain Cringle,do me the honour to take 
wine,? Mary started at the Capiaan— 
“She gazed, she redden’d like a rose, 
Syne ple as ony lily.” 

“Ah,” thought I, ‘all right still.” She trembled, 
and her mother at length noticed it, | saw; but all 
this while, B—— was balancing a land-crab on his 
silver fork, while, with a wine-glass in his ocher 
claw, he was ogling me in some wonderment. My 
Mary was flown; she had been ailing for some days, 


ly my aunt. rose, and we were left to our bottle. 

Mary did not appear that evening, and I ma; © 
well tell the whole truth, of her being pledged tu 
marry me whenever I got my step; and the next 
morning all this sort of thing was duly communicat- 
ed to mamma, Ne. &e. &e., and I was the happiest, 
and so forth—all of which, as it concerns no one but 
myself if you please, we shall say no more about. So 
I shall have a touch st descriptive. 

VIEW FROM THE BLUE MOUNTAINS. 

~The beautiful cottage where we were sojourning 
was situated about a thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, and half way up the great prong of the Blue 
Mountains, known by the name of the Liguanea 
range, which rises behind, and overhangs the City of 
Kingston. The road to it, after you have ridden 
about five miles overthe hot plain of Liguanea, brings 
you to Hope estate,where an old watchman greeted 
ine with the negro’s constant solicitation. ‘* Massa, 
me beg you for one fee-penny.” This youth was, 
as authentic records show, one hundred and forty 
years only. ‘The Hope is situated in the very gorge 
jofthe pass, wherein you have to travel nine miles 
‘farthep, through most magnificent scenery; at one 
time struggling among the hot stones of the all but 
dry river course; at others, winding along the breezy 
cliffs, on mule-paths not ten inches wide, with a per- 
pendicular wall of rock rising five hundred feet above 
you on one side, while a “ark gull, a thousand feet 
deep, yawned on the other, from the bottom of which 
arose the hoarse murmur of the foliage screened 
brook, while noble trees spread their boughs over- 
head, and the most beautiful shrubs and bushes grew 
and blossomed close at hand, ant all was moist, and 
cool, and fresh, until you turned the bare pinnacle 
of some limestone rock, naked as the summit of the 
Andes, where the hot sun, even through the thin at- 
tennated air of that altitude, would suddenly flash on 
you so fiercely, that your eyes were blinded and your 
tace blistered, as if you had been suddenly transport- 
ed within the influence of a sirocea. Wel!, now, 
since you know the road, let us take a waik after 
breakfast. It shall be a beautiful clear day—not a 
speck or cloud in the heavens. Mary is with me. 

**Well, Tom,” says she, ** you were very senti- 
mental last evening.” 

“*S€ntimental ! | was deucedly sick, let me tell you. 
But come, when shall we be married, Maria? Ob! 
have done with blushing and botheration—to-mor- 
row or next day? 
this evening, would it?” 

‘Tom, you are crazy. Time enough, surely, 
when we all weet in England.” 

**And when may that be?” said i, drawing her 
arm closer through mine. ‘* No, no—to-morrow | 
will call on the Admiral, and us you are all going 
to England in the fleet at any race, L will ask his 
leave to give you a passage, and—and—and—” 

All of which, as I said before, being parish news, 
we shall drop a veil over it—so a small touch at the 
scenery again. 

Immediately under foot roseseveral lower ranges 
of mountains—-those nearest us, covered with the 
laurel-looking coffee-bushes, interspersed with ne- 
gro villages, hanging amongst the fruit trees like 
clusters of birds’ nests on the hill side, witha bright 
green patch of plantain suckers here and there, and 
a white painted overseer’s house peeping from out 
the wood, and herds of cattle in the Guinea-grass 
pieces. Beyond these stretched out the lovely plain 
of Liguanea, covered with luxuriant cane-pieces, and 
groups of negro houses and Guinea-grass pastures of 
evena deeper green than that of the canes; and small 
towns of sugar works rose every here and there, with 
their threads of white smoke floating up into the 
clear sky, while, as the plain receded, the cultiva- 
tion disappeared, and it gradually became sterile, 
hot, and sandy, until the Long Mountain hove its back 


her mother alleged, and she required rest. on tam 
7 pufts of smoke floated up like wreaths of woo 


It would not be quite the thing | 


like a whale from out the sea-like level of the plain; 
while to the right of it appeared the city of Kings- 
ton, like a model, with its parade, or, ‘* pluce 
d’arimes,” in the centre, from which its long lines of 
hot sandy streets stretched out in every direction, 
with the military post of Uppark camp, situated 
about a mile anda half to the northward and east- 
ward of the town. Through a tolerably good glass, 
the church-spire looked like a needle, the trees aqout 
the houses like bushes, the tall cocoa-nut trees like 
hare-bells; while a slow crawling black speck here 
and there denoted a carriage moving along, while 
wagons, with their teams of eighteen and twenty 
oxen, looked like so many centipedes. At the 
camp, the two regiments drawn out on parade, with 
two nine-pounders on each flank, with their attend- 
ant gunners, looked like a red sparkling line, with 
two Llack spots at each end, surrounded by small 
black dots. Presently the red line wavered, and final- 
ly broke up, as the regiments wheeled into open 
column, when the whole fifteen hundred men crawl- 
ed past three little scarlet spots, denotiog the gene- 
ral and his staff. When they began to mancyvre, 
each company looked like a single piece in a game 
at chess; and as they fired by companies, the little 

enly surmounting and overlaying the red lines, 
while the light companies, breaking away into skir- 
mishes, seemed, for all the world, like two red 
bricks suddenly cast down, and shattered on the 
ground, whereby the fragments were scattered all 
over the green fields, and under the noble trees, the 
biggest ot which looked like small cabbages. At 
length the line was again fermed, and the inspection 
being over, the red line broke up once more, and 
the minute red fragments presently vanished altoge- 
ther like a nest of red auts under the long lines of 
barracks, that looked no bigger than houses in a 
child’s toy, 

As for the other arm, we of the Navy had no rea- 
son to glorify ourselves. For, while the review pro- 
ceeded on shore, a strange man-of-war hove in sight 
of the ofling, looming like a mussel-shell, although 
she was a 44-gan frigate, and ran down before the 
wind, close to the palisadoes, or natural tongue of 
land, wh ch jats out like a bow from Rock Fort, to 
the eastward of Kingston, and hoops in the harbour, 
and then lengthens out, trending aLout five miles due 
west, where it widens outintoa sandy flat, on which 
the town sad forts of Port Royal are situat d. She 
was saluting the admiral when IL first saw her. A 
red spark and a small puff on the starboard side—a 
puff, but no spark, on the larboard, which was the 
side farthest trom us, but no report from either 
reached our ears; and presently down came the litile 
red flag, and up went the St. George’s ensigu, white 
with a red cross, while the sails ot the gallant fri- 
gate seemed no larger than those ofa litde school- 
boy’s plaything. After a short interval, the flag ship, 
a seventy-four, lying at Port Royal, returned the 
salute. She, again, appeared somewhat loltier; she 
might have been an oyster-shell; and the squadron 
of four frigates, two sloops of war, and several brigs 
and schooners, looked like ants inthe wake of a 
beetle. As for the dear little Wave, 1 can compare 
her to nothing buta musquito, while the large 500 
ton West Indiamen lying off Kingston, five males 
nearer, were but stnall cockboats to the eye. Inthe 
offing the sea appeared like ice, for the waves were 
not seen at all, and the swell could only be marked 
by the difference in the reflection of the sun’s rays 
as it rose and fell, while a hot haze hang over the 
whole, making every thing indistinct, so that the 
water blended into sky, without the line of demar- 
cation being visible. But even as we looked forth on 
this most glorious scene, a small biack cloud rose 
to windward, At this time we were both sitting on 
the grass on a most beautiful bank, beneath an 
orange-tree—the ominous appearance increased in 
size, the-sea-breeze was suddenly stifled—the swell- 
ing sails of the frigate that had first saluted fell, and 
as she rolled, flauened in against the masts—the 
rustling of the green leaves overhead ceased. 

The cloud rolied onward from the east, and gradu- 
ally spread out and out, asit sailed in from seaward, 
and on, and on, until it covered the whole scene from 
out view, (Shipping, and harbour, and town, and 
camp, and sugar estates, ) boiling and roliing in black 
eddies uuder our feet. Anon the thunder began to 
grumble, and the zig-zag lightning to fork out from 
one Cark mass into another, while all, where we 
sat, was bright and smiling under the unclouced 
noon-day sun. This continued for halfan hour, 
when at length the sombre appearance of the clouds 
below us brightened intoa sea of white and fleecy 
vapour like wool, which gradually broke away into 
detached masses, discovering another layer of still 
thinner vepour underneath, which again parted, and 
disclosed through the interstices a fresh gauze-like 
veil of transparent mist, through which the lower 
ranges of hills, and the sugar estates, and the town 
and shipping, were once more dimly visible; but 
this in turn vanished, and the clouds, attracted by 


— 


the hills, floated away, and hung around them in 
festoons, and gradually rose and rose until presently 
we were enveloped in mist, and Mary spoke—‘Tom, 
— will be thunder here—what shall we do?? 

00, never mind, N 
PORE cg. » Mary, you have a conductor 

* True,’ said the; ‘but the servants, when the post 
that supported it was blown down other day, very 
judiciously unlinked the rods, and now since I re- 
member me, they are, to use your phrase ‘stowed 
away below the house;’ and so they were sure 
enough. However, we had no more thunder and 
soon the only indications of the spent storm were the 
red discoloured appearance of the margin of the har- 
hour, from the rush of muddy water off the land, 
and the chocolate colour of the previously snow- 
white sandy roads, that now twisted through the 
plain like black snakes, anda fleecy dolphin-shaped 
cloud here and there stretching out, and floating ho- 
rizontally in the blue sky, as if it had been hooked 
to the precipituous mountain tops above us, 

Next day it was agreed that we should all return 
to Kingston, and the day after that, we proceeded 
to Mr. Bang’s Pen, on the Spanish Town road, as 
a sort of half-way house, a stepping stone to his 
beautiful residence in St. Thomas in the Vale, where 
we were all invited to spend afortnight. Our friend 
himselt was on the other side of the island, but he was 
to join usin the valley, and we found our comforts 
carefully attended to; and, as the day after we had 
set up our tent at the Pen was to be one of rest to 
my aunt, I took the opportunity of paying my rese 
pects to the admiral, who was then careering at his 
mountain retreat in the vicinity with his family. Ac- 
cordingly I took horse, and rode along the margin 
of the great Lagoon, on the Spanish Town road, 
through tremendous defiles, which I cannot stop to 
describe; and after being driven into a watchman’s 
hut by the rain, I reached the house, and was most 
graciously received by Sir Samuel Semaphore and 
his lady, and their lovely daughters. Oh, the most 
splendid women that ever were built! The youngest 
is now, I believe, the prime ornament of the Scottish 
Peerage; and [ never can forget the pleasure I so 
frequently experienced in those days in the society 
of this delightful family. “The sameevening I re- 
turned tothe Pen. On my way I fell in with three 
officers in white jackets, and broad-brimmed straw 
hats, wading up to the waist amongst the reeds of 


the Lagoon, with guns held high above their heads, 
They were shooting daeks, it seemed; and their ne 
gro servants were heard pl utering and shouting 
amidst the thickets of crackling reeds, while their 
dogs were swimming all about them. * Hillo!’ 
shou ed the nearest—*‘ Cringle, my lad— whithes 
bound? how is Sir Samuel and Lady Semaphore, eh? 
Capital sport, ten brace of teal—there’—and the 
spokesman threw two beautiful birds to me. This 
wise man of the bulrushes was no less a personage 
than Sir Jeremy Mayo, the commander of the forces, 
one of the bravest fellows in the army, and respected 
and be'oved by all who ever knew him, but a re- 
gular dare-Jevil of an Irishman, who, not satisfied 
with his chance of the yellow fever on shore, had 
thus chosen to hunt for it with his staff, in the Cay- 
manas Lagoon, 
Next morning, we set ont in earnest on our trav- 
els for St. Thomas in the Vale, intwo of our friend 
Bang’s gigs, and my aunt’s ketureen, laden with her 
black maiden anda lot of bandboxes, while two mount- 
ed servants brought up the rear, and my old friend 
Juniper, who had descended, not from the clouds, 
but from the excellent Mr. Fyall, who was by this 
time gathered to his fathers, to Massa Aaron, rode 
a rousket-shot a-head of the convoy to clear away, 
or give notice of any impediments, of wagons or 
carts, or droves of cattle, that might be in the way. 
After driving five miles or so, we reached the 
seat of Goverument, Spanish Town. Here we stop- 
ped at the Speaker’s house—by the way, one of the 
handsomest and most agreeable men Lever saw—in- 
tending to proceed in the afternoon to our destina- 
tion. Bvt the rain in the forenooa fell so heavily, 
that we had to delay our journey until next morning; 
and that afternoon I spent in attending the debates 
in the House of Assembly, where every thing was 
conducted with much greater decorum than | ever 
saw maintained inthe House of Commons, and no 
great daring in the assertion either. The room itself, 
fitted with polished mahogany benches, was hand- 
some and well aired, and between it and the grand 
court, as it is called, occupying the other end of the 
building, which was then sitting, there is a large cool 
saloon, generally in term time well filled with wig- 
less lawyers and their clients. The House of As- 
sembly (this saloon and the court-house forming one 
side of the square) is situated over against the Gov- 
ernment House; while another side is occupied by a 
very handsome temple, eovering-in @ statue erected 
to Lord Rodney, the saviour of the Island, as he is 
alw:yscalled, from having erushed the fleet of Count 
de Grasse. At length, at grey-dawn the next day, 


as the morning guo came booming along the level 
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plain from Port Royal, we weighed, and final! start- 
ed on our cruise. As we drove up towards St. 
Thomas in the Vale, from Spanish Town, along the 
hot sandy road, the plain graduaily roughened into 
‘small rocky eminences, covered with patches of 
bushes here and there, with luxuriant Guinea- 
rass growing in the clefts; the road then sank 
ween abrupt little hills—the Guinea-corn fields 
began to disappear, the grass became greener, the 
trees rose higher, the air felt fresher and cooler; 


morning fag, Massa; always hab him over de Vale 
in de morning, until de sun melt him. And where 
is you?—why, you isin Massa Aaron house, here in 
St. Thomas in de Vale—and Miss’ 
Miss,’ said 1—‘*what Miss?’ 

* Oh, for you Miss,’ rejoined Jupiter with a grin; 
‘Miss Mary up and dress already, and de horses are 
at de door; him wait for you to ride with him before 
breakfast, Massa, and toseede clearing of de fag.’ 
* Ride before breakfast!—see the clearing of the 


and proceeding still farther, the hills on either side 
swelled into mountains, and became rocky and pre- 
cipitous, and drew together as it were, until they. 
appeared to impend over us. We had now arrived 
atthe gorge of the pass, leading into the valley, 
through which flowed a most beautiful limpid clear 
blue stream, along the margin of which the road 
wound, while the tree-clothed precipices rose five 
hundred feet perpendicularly on each brink. Pre- 
sently we qreuiedl: a wooden bridge, supported by a 
stone pier in the centre, when Juniper pricked ahead 
to give notice of the approach of wagons, that our 
cavalcade might haul up out of danger, Into some 
nook in the rock, to allow the lumbersome teams to 
pass, *Whatis that?’—I was driving my dearie in 
the leading gig—‘is thata pistol shot’? It was the 
crack of the long whip carried by the negro wagon- 
er, reverberated from hill to bill, and from cliff to 
cliff; and presently the father of gods came thunder- 
ing down the steep acclivity we were ascending. 

‘ Massa, draw up into dat corner; draw up.? 

I did as 1 was desired, and presently the shrill 
whistle of the negro wagoners, and the inereasing 
sharpness of the reports of their long whips, the 
handles of which were as long as fishing-rods, and 
their wild exclamations to their cattle, to whom they 
addressed themselves by name, as if they had been 
reasonable creatures, gavelnetice of the near approach 
of a train of no fewer than seven wagons, each with 
three drivers, eighteen oxen, three hogsheads of su- 
gar, and two puncheons of rum. 

Come, thought I—if the negroes are overworked, 
it is more than the bullocks are, at all events. ‘They 
passed us with abundance of yelling and cracking, 
and as soon as the coast was clear, we again pursued 
our way up the ravine, than which nothing could be 
more beautiful or magnificent. On our right hand 
rose, almost perpendicularly, the everlasting rocks, 
to a height of a thousand feet, covered with the rich- 
est foliage that imagination can pic ture, while here 
and there a sharp steeple-like pinnacle of grey stone, 
overgrown with lichens, shot up, and out from the 
face of them, into the blue sky, mixing with the tall 
forest trees that overhung the road, festooned with 
ivy and withes of different kinds, like the rigging 
ofa ship, round which the tendrils of many a beauti- 
ful wild flower crept twining up, while all was fresh 
with the sparkling dew that showered down on us, 
with every breath of wind, like rain. On our left 
foamed the roaring river, and on the other brink the 
Opposite bank rose equally precipitously, clothed 
also with superb trees, that spread their blending 


boughs over the chasm, until they wove themselves 


together with those that grew on the side we were 
on, turning the noonday fierceness of a Jamaica sun 
into a green cool twilight, while the long misty 


reaches of the blue river, with white foaming ra- 


ids here and there, and the cattle wading in them, 
Cogthvined out beneath in the distance. 
very lvok of it refreshed one unspeakably. 


resently a group of half-a-dozen country Buc- 
cras—overseers, or coffee planters most likely, or 
ssibly larger fish than either—hove in sight, all 
in their blue-white jean trowsers, and long Hessian 


boots pulled up over them, and new blue square-cut, 


bright buttoned coatees, and thread-bare silk broad- 
They dashed past us on goodish 
nags, followed ata distance of three hundred yards 
by a covey of negro-servants, mounted on mules, in 
white Osnaburg trowsers, with a shirt or frock over 
them, no stockings, each with one spur, and the stir- 
rup-iron held firmly between the great and second 
toes, while a snow white sheep’s fleece covered their 
Massa’s portmanteaus, strapped on to the mail pil- 
lion behind. We drove on for about seven miles, 
after entering the pass, the whole scenery of which 
was by far the finest thing I had ever seen,—the pre- 


brimmed hats. 


cipices on each side becoming more and more rug- 


ged and abrupt as we advanced, until all at once we 
emerged from the chasm on the parish of Saint Tho- 
mas in the Vale, which opened on us like a magical 
illusion, in all its green luxuriance and freshness,— 
But by this time we were deucedly tired, and Massa 
Aaron’s mansion, situated on its little airy hill above 
a sea of canes, was the most consoliatory object in the 
view; thither we drove as fast as our wearied horses 
would carry us, and found every thing most care- 
fully prepared for our reception, _Having dressed, 
we had a glorious dinner, lots of good wine; and, 
the happiest of the happy, I tumbled into bed, dream- 
ing of leading a division of line-of-battle ships into 
action, and of Mary, and of our eldest son being my 


first lieutenant, and-—— 


* Massa,’ quoth Jupiter, ‘you take cup of coffee, 


dis morning, Massa?’ 
* Thank you— certainly,’ 


It was by this time grey dawn. My window had 
been left open the evening before, when it was hot 
and sultry enough, but it was now cold and damp, 
and a wetting mist boiled in through the open sash, 


like rolling wreathes of white smoke. 


* What is that—where are we—in the North Sea, 
or the top of Mont Blanc? Why, clouds may be all 


in your way, Massa 
* Cloud!’ rejai 


upiter, but’— 


Oh! the 


the Deity—‘him no more den 


fog !’—grumbled I. * Romantic it may be, but con- 
sumedly inconvenient.” However, my knighthood 
was at stake; so up LI got, drank my coffee, dressed, 
adjourned to the Piazza, where my adorable was ali 
ready rigged with riding-habit and whip;and straight 
way we mounted, she into her side-saddle with her 
riding habit, and who knows how many petticoats 
beneath her, while I, Pilgarlic, embarked in thin 
jean trowsers upon a cold, — indeed wet, saddle, 
that made me shiver again. Kut 1 was understood 
to be in love; ergo | was expected to be agreeable. 
However, a damp saddle and a thin pair of trousers 
allay one’s ardour a good deal too. But if any one 
had seen the impervious fog in which we sat—why, 
you could not see a tree three yards from you—a 
cabbage looked like a laurel bush, and Sneezer be- 
came a dromedary, and the negroes passing the 
litle gate to their work were absolute Titans. Boom 
—a long reverberating noise thundered in the dis- 
tance, and amongst the hills, gradually dying away 
ina hollow rumble. ‘The admiral tumbling down 
the hatch-way, ‘l’om—the morning gun fired at Port 
Royal, said Mary; and so it was, 

The fire-flies were still glancing amongst the 
leaves of the beautiful orange-trees in front of the 
house; but we could see no farther, the whole 
view being shrouded under the thick watery veil 
which rolled and boiled about us, sometimes thick, 
and sometimes thinner, hovering between a moist and 
small rain, and wetting your hair, and face, and 
clothes most completely. We de:cended from the 
eminence on which the house stood, rode along the 
level at the foot, and, after a canter ot a couple of 
miles, we began to ascend a bridle-path, through the 
Guinea-grass pastures, Which rose rank aud soaking- 
ly wet, as high as one’s saddle-bow, drenching me 
to the skin, in the few patches where I was not wet 
before. All this while the fog continued as thick as 
ever; at length we suddenly rose above it—rode out 
of it, as it were. 

St Thomas in the Vale is, as the name denotes, a 
deep valley, about ten miles long and six broad, into 
which there is but one inlet passable for carriages 
—the road by which we had come. ‘The hills by 
which it is surrounded on all sides are, tor the most 
part, covered with Guinea-grass pastures on the low- 
er ranges, and with coffee plantations and provision 
grounds higher up. When we had ridden clear of 
the mist, the sun was shining brightly overhead, and 
every thing was fresh and sparkling with dew drops 
near us; but the vale was still concealed under the 
wool-like sea of white mist, only pierced here and 
there oy a tall cocoa nut tree rising above it, like the 
mast of a foundered vessel. But anon the minor 
ridges of the grass pieces appeared, as the fog undu- 
lated infleecy waves in the passing breeze, which, as 
they rose and sank like the swell of the ocean, dis- 
closed every now and then the works on some high 
lying sugar estate, and again rolled over them like 
the tide covering the shallows of the sea, while the 
shouts of laughter, and the whooping of the negroes 
in the fields, rose from out the obscurity, blended 
with the signal cries of the sugar boilers to the stock- 
holemen of “Fire, fire—grand copper, grand cop- 
per,” and the ca ca’ing, like so many rooks, of the 
children driving the mules and oxen in the mills, 
and the everlasting splashing and panting of the 
water wheel of the estate immediately below us, and 
the cracking of the wain and’ wagonmen’s long 
whips, and the rumbling of the machinery of the 
mills, and of the carriage wheels; while the smoke 
from the unseen chimney stalks of the sugar works 
whirling darkly up through the watery veil, like 
spinning water spouts, from out the bosom of the 
great deep. Anon the veil rose, and we were once 
more gradually enveloped in clouds. Presently the 
thickest of the mist floated up, and rose above us, 
in a gauze like canopy of fleecy clouds overhanging 
the whole level plain, through which the red 
quenched sun, which a moment before was flaming 
with intolerable brightness overhead, suddenly as- 
sumed the appearance of a round red globe in an 
apothecary’s window, surrounded by a broad yellow 
sickly halo, which dimly lit up, as if the sun had 
been in eclipse, the cane fields, then in arrow, as it 
is called, [a lavender coloured flower, about three 
feet long, that shoots out from the top of the canc, 
denoting that itis mature, and fit to be ground] and 


the Bushas, and the busy mill yards, and the noisy 
gangs of negroes in the fields, which were all disclos- 
ed, as if by the change ofa scene. At length, in 
love as We were, we remembered our breakfast; and 
in beginnig to descend, we encountered in our path 
a gang of about three dozen little glossy jet black 
picaninies going to their work, the oldest not above 
twelve years of age, under the care of an old negress., 
They had all their litde fackies, or calabashes, on 
their heads, full of provisions; while an old cook, 
with a bundle of fagots on her head, and a fire stick 


being to cook the food which the tiny little work 
people carried. Presently one or two book keepers, 
or deputy white superintendents, also 
strong, healthy looking young fellows, in 


the Guinea grass plats, and the nice looking houses of 


in her hand, brought up the rear, her province 


ssed— 


and white trowsers, and all with good cudgels in their 
hands. The mist which had continued to rise up 
and up, growing thinner and thinner as it ascended, 
now rent overhead about the middle of the vale, and 
the masses, in scattered clouds, drew towards the 


_ ledge of the hills that surrounded it, like floating 


chips of wood ina tub of water, sailing in long 
shreds towards the most precipitous peaks, to which, 
as they ascended, they atttached themselves, and 
remained atrest. And now the bright sun, reas- 
serting his supremacy, shone once more in all his 
tropical fiereeness right down on the steamy earth, 
and all was glare, and heat aud bustle. 

Next morning LI rode out at daylight with Mr. 
Bang, who had arrived on the previous evening.— 
We stopped to breakfast at a property of his about 
four miles distant, and certainly we had no reason to 
complain of our fare—fresh fish from the gully, nice- 
ly roasted yams, a capital junk of salt beet, a dish I 
always glory in on shore, although a hint of it at sea 
makes me quake; and, after our repast, I once more 
took the road to see the estate, in company of my 
friend. There was a long narrow saddle, or ridge 
of limestone, about five hundred feet high, that sepa- 
rated the southern quarter of the parish from the 
northern. The cane-pieces, and cultivated part of the 
estate, lay ina dead level of deep black mould, to 
the southward of this ridge, from out which the lat- 
ter roseabruptly. ‘lhe lower part of the ridge was 
clothed with the most luxuriant orange and shad- 
dock, and lime, and star-apple, and breadfruit, and 
custard apple-trees, besides numberless others, that 
I have no time to particularize, while the summit 
was shaded by tall forest timber. Proceeding along 
a rough bridle-path for the space of two miles, we 
attained the summit of the saddle, and tarned sharp 
of to the right, to follow a small footpath that had 
been billed in the bush, being the lines recently run 
by the land surveyor between Mr. Bang’s property 
and the neighbouring estate, the course of which 
mine host was desirous of personally inspecting. — 
We therefore left our horses in charge of the servants, 
who had followed us, running behind, holding on by 
the tails of our horses, and began to brush through 
the narrow path cut in the hot underwood. After 
walking a hundred yards or so, we arrived at the 
point where the path ended abruptly, abutting against 
a large tree that had been felled, the stump of which 
remained, being about three feet high, and at least 
five feet in diameter. Mr. Bang immediately perch- 
e! himself upon it to look about him, to see,the. lay 
of the land over the sea of brushwood, 

Iremained below, complaining loudly of the heat 
and confined air of my situation, and swabbing all 
the while most energetically, when Isaw my friend 
Start. 

** Zounds, Tom, look behind you!” We had no- 
thing but our riding switches in our hands. A large 
snake, about ten feet long, had closed up the path be- 
hind us, turning slowly from one branch to another, 
and hissing and striking out its forked tongue, as it 
twisted itself, at the height of my bead from the 
ground, amongst the trees and bushes round about, 
occasionally twisting its neck rounda tree as thick as 
my body, on one side of the path, and its tail round 
another, larger in girth than my arm, (I dare not say 
thigh, or old Colman would be at me, ) on the other; 
when it would, with prodigious strength, but the 
greatest ease, and the most oily smoothness, bend 
the smaller tree like a hoop, until the trunks nearly 
touched, although growing full six feet asunder, as 
if a tackle-fall, or other strong purchase, had been 
applied; but continning all the while it was putting 
forth its power, to glide soapily along, quite urcon- 
cernedly, and to all appearance as pliant as a leather 
thong,—shooting out its glancing neck, and glower- 
ing about with its little blasting fiery eyes,—and 
sliding the forepart of the body onwards without 
pausing, as if there had been no strain on the tail 
whatsoever, unti! the stems of the trees were at 
length brought together, when it let the smaller go 
with a loud spank, that shook the dew off the neigh- 
bouring branches, and the perspiration from ‘Com 
Cringle’s forehead—whose nerves were not more 
steady than the trees—like rain, and frightened 
all the birds in the neighbourhood; while it, the 
only unstartled thing, continued steadily and silently 
in its course,—turning and looking at us, and poking 
its head within arm’s length, and raising it with a 
loud hiss, and a threatening attitude, on our smallest 
motion. 

‘‘A modern group of the Laocoon—lord, what a 
neckcloth we shall both have presently!” thought I. 
Meanwhile, the serpent seemed to be emboldened 
from our quietude, and came so near, that I thought 
I perceived the hot glow of its breath, with its scales 
glancing like gold and silver, and its diamond-like 
eyes sparkling; but allso still and smooth, that un- 
less it were an occasional hiss, its motions we 
noiseless as those of an apparition, 

At length the devil came fairly between us, and 
could stand it no longer. We had both up to the 
present period been really and traly fascinated; but 
the very instaut that the coast was clear in my wake, 
by the snake heading me, and gliding between me 
and Mr. Bang, my manhood forsook me all of a heap, 
and, turning tail, I gave a loud shout, and started off 
down the path at speed, leaving Bang to his fate, 
perched on his pedestal, like the laughing satyr, 
never one looking behind; however, the next mo- 
ment | heard him thunderingin my rear. My panic 

had been contagious, for the instant my sudden mo- 
tion had frightened the snake out of his way, he 
started forth after me at speed, and away we both 


Jackets 


raced, untila stump caught my foot, and both of us, 


— 


after flying through the air a couple of fathoms or 
so, trundled head over heels, over and over, shouting 
an’ laughing. Pegtcp now came upto us in no 
small surprise; but the adventure was at an end, 
and we returned to Mr. Bang’s to dinner. 


—— 


From the Liverpool! Albion. 
THE CRISIS AT WATERLOO. 

The United Service Journal contains two papers 
of great interest. ‘The first paper is entitled * The 
Crisis at Waterloo,” and is written by Major Gaw- 
ler, of the 52d. ‘The object of the gallant writer is 
to claim for his heroic Regiment the merit of having 
decided the fate of the day. For eighteen years 
past the claim of the first of our unrivalled regments 
ef Foot Guards to that achievement has remained un- 
disputed, and indeed their present distinguished 
style of equipment was granted to them by the late 
King in acknowledgment of the claim. Previously, 
, they were simply the first Foot Guards, but having, 

as it was commonly understood, beaten the Grena- 
diers of Napoleon’s famous Imperials, in a hand-to- 
hand conflict, at the awful crisis upon which de- 
pended their master’s fate and the future destiny of 
Europe, they were equipped as Grenadiers, and 
given to the hero of the day, by whom they have 
since been commanded. Now, Major Gawler—at 
the end of eighteen years, we must impress on the 
readers’ mind—on behalf of the gallant 52d, disputes 
the honour of the Grenadier Guards. He maintains 
| that it was a moyement of the 52d that first forced 
back the leading men of the Imperial Guard, and 
produced the terror in their ranks which soon re- 
sulted in total panic. We make the following exe 
tracts from Major Gawler’s highly interesting pa- 
per. 


In all conflicts between nearly equally matched 
forces, there is a ‘ crisis’ up to which all previousad- 
vantages may be forfeited, and all previovs disasters 
may be retrieved; but after which, the success of one 
party, and the defeat of the other, are established be- 
yond a change, 

Modern military writers have dwelt largely upon 
the importance of watching, and being prepared for 
this critical moment; and Napoleon is reported to 
have said it, that ** Victory is to him who haa the 
best reserve at hand, when it arrives.” 

On this principle, at Waterloo, he appears to have 
intended to keep the whole of his guar’ out of fire, 
during the ordinary progress of the action, to be fresh 
for the momentous conclusion. His purpose, how- 
ever, was in part frustrated; first, by the advance of 
the Prassians towards Planchenois, by which he was 
compelled to detach, not only the 6th corps, but al- 
so, at length, eight battalions of the Young Guard 
for the detence of his right flank; and again, (if his 
own account be worthy of credit) by a mistake in 
the transmission of orders, through which the Cavalry 
of the Guard followed in support of the attack of 
Kellerman’s cuirassiers upon the flanks La Haye 
Sainte, at about half past four o’clock, two hours be- 
fore it should have been sent into ection. 

Four regiments of the Old and four of the Moy- 
enne Guard, in all sixteen battalions, however, still 
remained; and with these, seconded by the strong 
force of infantry and cavalry (principally of the 
ist Corps,) which was in and about La Haye Sainte, 
and supported by the remains of the 2d Corps from 
the vicinity of Hougomont, it was determined to 
proceed to the decisive effort at about half past six 
o’clock. 

At that period, therefore, the whole remaining 
reserve of th@MGuard were ordered to advance, and 
it left its origMal position near the farm of Rosomme 
concentrated into columns of attack, in a hollow two 


ance; and then, crossing the valley, ascended the Bri- 
tish position by the crest of a long gently rising 
tongue of ground, which, uniting with the summit, 
about five hundred yards to its left of La Haye 
Sainte, brought this body of the storm full on the 
front of the brigade of the first regiment of British 
Guards. 

The formation of the Imperial Guard appeared to 
be in two columns, nearly in direct echelon; the 
right, composed principally of Moyenne Guard, in 
advance. Further to their left, the 2d Corps pro- 
longed the echelon to the boundary hedge of Hougo- 
mont, (of which also part of the orchard was still oc- 
cupied in force by its light troops;) and further to 
their right, from the right flank of Moyenne Guard 
almost to the Genappe road, was a crowded line o 
skirmishers, followed up by the infantry and eavalry, 
which had taken and maintained for three hours the 
farm of La Haye Sainte, upon the very centre of the 
British position. 

Bonaparte in person directed the advance of the 
Guard until it came abreast of a hollow in the Ge- 
nappe road, half way between La Belle Alliance and 
La Haye Sainte, in which he placed himself. Ney, 


La Haye Sainte, then took the immediate command 
of the Guard and led the attack, 


witness, (Baron Mufiling, ) the infantry of the Guard 
at this point must have consisted of at least 10,000 
men, and the supporting portion of the 2d Corps of 
6000. It is not easy to ascertain the numbers of the 
cavalry and infantry of the first Corps, and of the re- 
mains of the cavalry of the Guard, wigich were in and 
about La Haye Sainte; but if it be considered that this 
foree, at a distance from the support of its own 

sition, and under the very points of the allied bayo- 
nets, had not only held the farm for a conssderable 


or three hundred yards to its left of La Belle Alli- | 


who had directed the previous successful assault on 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


: 41 farther been continually assuming 
strength eannot be estimated at less 
than 6,000; making the total foree brought up for this 
attack to have been about 22,000 men, : ¥ 

The portion of the allied position, of which the 
front was the arena of the concluding struggle, 1s 
nearly the left half of the chord which subtends the 
angle between the two great roads. ; 

t was occupied, beginning from the left, first, by 
a brigade of Brunswickers; next, by Sir Colin Hal- 
kett’s brigade of the 30th, 33d, 69th, and 73d regi- 
ments; then Major General Maitland’s brigade of the 
ist Guards, and lastly, projecting beyond it to the 
right, but engaged in the decisive contest, stood Ma- 
jor General Adam’s brigade of the 2d and 3d, g5th, 
the 52d and 71st regiments, Of these, Maitland’s 
and Halkett’s brigades, having occupied nearly the 
same ground from the commencement of the action, 
and having been hotly engaged on the 16th at Qua- 
tre Bras, were now very much reduced and exhausted; 
and the battalions of the 95th, not complete at first, 
by covering a part of the front, and by losses pre- 
viously sustained in opposing the skirmishers of La 
Haye Sainte, had become very small as compact bo- 
dies. From the want of sufficient cover from the 
enemy’s artillery, in the regular course of the Jine, 
the two centre brigades were posted considerably to 
the rear of those on the flanks; the connexion between 
the right of the Guards and the left of the 52d being 
kept up by the reserves of the 95th, ; 

‘The duke had perceived the concentration of heavy 
columns to the right of La Belle Alliance, and, to 
oppose a more solid resistance to their evidently ap- 

roaching attack, had ordered all the infantry corps 

etween the two great roads to be formed from two 
deep into tour deep lines, Vivian’s, Grant’s, and 
the remains of the household, Ponsonby and Dorn- 
berg’s brigades of cavalry were, at the same time, 
brought together to the right centre, and posted in 
the hollows in the rear of the infantry. 

Soon after these precautions were completed, but 
too late to afford any material information, a French 
officer of cuirassie:s rode into the right of the 52d as 
a deserter, and said that Napoleon was on the point 
of advancing toa desperate attack at the head of his 
whole army. 

A heavy cannonade from both positions announced 
that the columns of attack were in movement. A 
brigade of guns, thirty paces in advance of the 524d, 
(perhaps the only remaining efficient ordnance on 
this portion of the front,) disregarding the enemy’s 
artillery, played with unerring aim on the close, 
deep, approaching masses of infantry; changing as the 
distance diminished from round shot to canister, and 
finally to double charges. ‘The columns, as they 
neared the summit, became impatient under this de- 
structive cannonade, and a furious fire of musquetry 
opened in return from their front and left flanks; 
while swarms of skirmishers, rushing out from the 
hollows of La Haye Sainte, prolonged the attack to- 
wards the front of the Brunswickers. The artillery- 
men, under these close and flanking fires, could not 
long stand to their guns, but either lay beneath them, 
or retired behind the abrupt dip of the hill; two or 
three brave fellows now and then springing up to 
hastily load, fire and drop again behind the cover.— 
Inatew seconds the headmost companies of the Im- 
perial Guard, with rattling drums and deafening 
shouts of ** Vive 1’? Empereur,” crowned the very 
summit of the position—their dead bodies the next 
day bore unanswerable evidence to the fact. The 
five of the brigade of British guards then opened upon 
them, but they still pressed forward, and at the next 
moment, contiguous columns from the hollows of La 
Haye Sainte, following up their skirmishers, closed 
on the front of the Brunswickers, and beat them back 
in confusion. Some artillery of Chasse’s Dutch bri- 
gade, posted near to the Genappe road, then came 
into play. The Brunswickers were rallied and fron-) 
ed by the duke in person; but men who have once 
been turned form but a doubtful barrier against a 
still advancing enemy. 

The fate of the crisis quivered on the beam. The 
two very weakened and exhausted centre brigades, 
good as they were in composition, could scarcely be 
expected to stand before the overwhelming and prin- 
cipally fresh force, which was desperately closing on 
their front and left flanks, and in their rear was no 
infantry that could be depended upon. 

Meanwhile the 52d had remained entirely conceal- 
ed by the abrupt reserve dip of the hill; although 
so much more in reverse than the Guards, that the 
head of the imperial column had nearly reached the 
prolongation of its left flank, at a distance from it 
of not more than one hundred yards. Until then not 
a bayonet appeared; the head of the commanding of- 
ficer only, watching and calculating his opportunity, 
was visible above the summit. At this critical junc- 
ture it reeeived the order to advance; and in a few 
paces, clearing the ascent, was under a furious fire 
irom the long flanks uf the columns, and its left com- 
panies so closely engaged, that they had enough to do 
to hold their ground, until the regiment coming 
rapidly “‘right shoulders forward” in line, to an 
angle of about 70 deg. with the original position, its 
whole fire was brought to bear, full and close, upon 
the heavy masses before it. The 71st soon after 
supported the movement; and advancing obliquely to 
its left, protected the exposed right flank of the 52d, 
and opened a partial fire on the enemy. The head- 
most grenadiers gradually gave ground to the right 
and rear, still facing their assailants, and firing as 
the left of the 52d closed up to the spot, many of 
the latter falling among the killed and wounded of 
the Imperial Guard. A thick white smoke envelop- 


ed the contending parties. The 52d answered with 
aloud cheer the continuing shouts of ‘Vive l’Empe- 
reur!’? and pressed forward to charge—still louder 
shouts, and a more rapid roll of musquetry marked 
the highest effort of the energy of the Imperial 
Guard, and then at once it broke, and rushed in 
mingled confusion, not directly to its rear, but ime 
pelled by the flank charge, obliquely, towards the 
hollow roadin front of La Haye Sainte, carrying 
with itin similar disorder all the troops on its right. 
Five or six individuals lingered for a moment on 
the ground; one of these no doubt was Ney; unfortu- 
nate in not having met on this spot a fate more 
worthy of his character as a soldier, than that which 
the wall of the Luxembourg a few weeks afterwards 
afforded them. 

The 52d continued pressing forward; when, from 
the thick smoke that still hung on the fugitives, a 
body of horsemen, of which some evidently were cui- 
rassiers, broke furiously upon its front. It had all 
the appearance ofaneffort of the French cavalry to 
cover the retreat, and the whole fire was for a mo- 
ment concentrated upon it, until some of the head- 
most horsemen, falling almost on the bayonets, were 
perceived to belong to the 23d light dragoons, and 
Ist light dragoons, ef the German Legion. A mur- 
mur ran down the line ‘ they are English,’ the firing 
ceased altogether, and the cuirassiers, by another 
effort, might perhaps in such a moment ot hesitation 
have completed their charge by penetrating the re- 
giment—only one, however, attempted it, who, dash- 
ing through the two right companies, was killed in 
the rear of them by the serjeant major. 

Dornberg’s exhausted brigade had probably charg- 
ed the columns which, on the defeat of the Guard, 
gave way near La Haye Sainte, and having been, 
when in a state of consequent dispersion, charged in 
return by the strong reserve of cavalry which the 
French had in rear of that farm, a part was forced 
in a lateral direction through the Imperial Guard 
upon the unexpected line of the 52d. 

The front of the 52d was scarcely eleared of the 
cavalry, when three field pieces, which probably had 
been attached to the rear of the columns of the Im- 
perial Guard, operied a fire of grape ata distance of 
not more than four hundred yards in its prolongation 
of its right flank. The right section wheeled up and 
drove them off, the restof the regiment continuing 
unchecked its close pursuit of the broken masses of 
the Guard, until it had swept from right to left the 
whole front of attack, and its left flank was on the 
hollow in the chaussee to Jenappe, in advance of 
the garden of La Haye Sainte, eight hundred yards 
from the ground at which the charge commenced. In 
its progress it was not atany time crossed by the 
fire or charge of any portion of the allied army, with 
the exception already described, 

Thus at about eight o’clock ended the grand eri- 
sis of Waterloo. From this period the success of 
the allies was established beyond a doubt, and their 
subsequent movements were only directed to com- 
plete the victory. 

The smoke had cleared away; some of the fugi- 
tives were making an attempt toreform on the other 
side of the hollow road; but in its evident hopeless- 
ness amuch more important object was presented. 
About 400 yards obliquely to the right of the 52d, 
in three battalions of the Old Guard, which, hav- 
ing formed the rear of the columns of attack, had re- 
tired in tolerable order, and now stood in squares, 
supported by a small body of cuirassiers, on the first 
rise of their position, not far in the front of La Belle 
Alliance, on the Hougomont side of the chaussee. 
The remainder of the French army (excepting those 
who a mile obliquely to the left were obstinately 
defending Planchenois against the Prussians) was 
seen rushing in total disorganization towards the 
Genappe road; having broken as soon as the Impe- 
rial Guard gave way on Mont Saint Jean. 

The 52d, bringing up its left shoulders; regained 
its complete parallelism to the general front of the 
position, and closing with the 71st, (which during 
the whole of this time had continued its protecting 
movement on the right,) the two regiments ad- 
vanced in line, still four deep, upon the squares of 
the Old Guard. Atthistime no other closed bodies 
of infantry had advanced from behind the British 
position; and Vivian’s brigade, the only cavalry in 
sight, was but just appearing on the summit. Sir 
John Colborne, observing this distance of support, 
the strength and @ttitude of the enemy, and the 
heavy state ofthe ground in the valley, (into which, 
trampled and retrampled as it had been by twenty 
thousand horsemen, the sturdy rear-rank at times 
sunk knee deep, ) called out to the 52d to stop short 
audtake breath; but the duke, who, having galloped 
upa few moments before, was then in the centre of 
the regiment, said, ‘Go on, Colborne, go on; give 
them no time to rally’ and after a hasty correction of 
the line upon the covering serjeants, all again press- 
ed forward. 

The squares of the Old Guard made no attempt 
to deploy; but, after opening a heavy fire from their 
front and flank as soon as the opposing line drew 
too near, with great steadiness ceased firing, faced 
to the rear, and commenced their retreat by word of 
command, the two right squares directly to the rear 
on the right side of the chaussee pursued by the 71st 
and skirmishes of the 95th. The left square, ac- 
companied at first by the cuirassiers, passing oblique- 
ly to the left, crossed the chaussee (which was crowd- 
ed with fugitives) below La Belle Alliance, and 
then hastened towards Rosaomme, along the left 
side of the road, followed closely by the 52d regi- 
ment,the two British regiments still in lines four 


deep. On crossing the chaussee, the cuirassiers 
fronted as if to charge, but their opponents pressed 
towards them, presenting their bayonets, unwilling 
to lose time either by firing or forming square, and 
the cuirassiers declined the contest. 

A hundred yards to the allied left of La Belle 
Alliance, a hollow road rubs nearly at right angles 
towards the chaussee, up which a column of artillery 
and infantry from the French right wing was hastily 
retreating. The square crossed the head of this 
body, but the high bank concealed the approach of 
the 52d until the distance became too small to admit 
of any but a hand-to-hand contest. The column 
seemed not sufficiently aware of it desperate cireum- 
stances to surrender without hesitation, and for a 
moment the scene was singularly wild. The in- 
fantry, before they threw down their arms, made an 
effort either at defence or escape; the artillery dash- 
ed atthe opposite bank, but some of the horses of 
each gun were in an instant brought down. A sub- 
altern of the battery threw his sword on the ground, 
in token of surrender; but the commander, standing 
in the centre of hisguns, waved his above his head 
in defiance. A soldier sprang from the British ranks, 
parried his thrust, closed with him, threw him on 
the ground, and keeping him down with his foot, 
reversed his musket in both hands to bayonet him; 
when that repugnanee to the shedding of blood, 
which so often rises in the hearts of British soldiers, 
even under circumstances of personal danger and 
prudential necessity, burst forth in a groan of disgust 
from his surrounding comrades; it came however in 
this case, too late; the fatal thrust was sped,and the 
Legion of Honour lostjanother member. One gun 
was sharply wheeled round, and discharged into the 
square of the Imperial Guard by General Adam’s 
aid-de camp; some hundreds of prisoners were left 
to those who should come after; aud the 52d pressed 
on to its first object with so much earnestness that, 
at a short distance from the farm of Rosomme, the 
French grenadiers, finding their inability to out march 
their pursuers on equal terms, suddenly halted by 
word of command, threw off their knapsacks, and 
thus lightened, quickly disappeared in the closing 
twilight. 

On the other side of the road events were more 
varied and extensive. Vivian’s brigade of Hussars 
came up rapidly in echelon of regiments to the as- 
sistance of the 7Ist. ‘The cuirassiers, worn out as 
they were, and discouraged as they had reason to 
be, with much devotedness fronted in the line of 
La Belle Alliance to protect the squares of the 
Old Guard, but the squadron of the LOth dashing at 
them, followed immediately by one of the 18th, 
they were dispersed in hopeless confusion. ‘The 
compact battalions of the Old Guard were not so 
soon routed; a part of the 10th having rallied after 
the charge on the cuirassiers, found itself under the 
fire of one of the squares; the men fell very fast, and 
there was no alternative but intsantly to retreat or to 
charge. 

The near approach of the 71st to another face of 
the same square decided Sir Hussey Vivian to order 
the latter. The charge was very gallantly attempt- 
ed; Major Howard, who condueted it, fell upon the 
bayonets; some of the grenadiers were cut down by 
men of the 10th, buteven under such circumstances, 
—charged home by cavalry on two faces, (for the 
18th immediately followed to the assistance of their 
comrades, ) and under a heavy fire of infantry on the 
other,—the veterans knew too well their strength, 
and in what their safety consisted,to shrink from the 
contest: they closed well together, beat off the caval- 
ry with a very destractive fire, and, in spite of the 
approaching infantry, made,good their retreat. 

The loss sustained from the compact square of 
the Old Guard was, however, avenged by repeated 
and effectual charges of Vivian’s brigade, now 
strengthened by the remains of Vandeleur’s, upon 
broken masses of fugitives of all arms, on the 
ground between Rosomme and Mon Plaisir, and 
for three miles further to the neighbourhood of Ge- 
nappe. 

The village of Planchenois, eight hundred yards 
to the left of Rosomme, had been the main object 
of the attack of the Prussians, from about half past 
four o’clock, p. m., when their two leading brigades 
first got into action. This post, however, which 
then became the French extreme right, was effectu- 
ally maintained by the eight battalions of the Young 
Guard and a part of the 6th Corps, until the mass of 
the French army, driven before the British advance, 
passed along the high road in its rear, when they 
also retired, and soon after broke into confusion.— 
The 72d, 71st, and the head of the Prussian columns 
met just beyond the farm of Rosomme; and at the 
same moment the Duke of Wellington and Marshal 
Blacher riding up together from La Belle Alliance, 
the Prussians were ordered to continue the pursuit; 
and the British advance of infantry, strengthened by 
the three battalions of the 95th, halted on the spot for 
the night. 

The main body of the allied army had advanced 
in lines from the position of Mont St. Jean, about 
the time thatthe squares of the Old Guard turned 
before the attack of Adam’s brigade. The greater 
part of the calvary pushed forward in support of its 
advanced brigades to the neighbourhood of Genappe. 
The infantry halted in the line of La Belle Alliance. 
The remains of the several divisions then spread 
over the ground to search out their bivouacs among 
the wounded and the dead, and night closed upon the 
Frecp oF WaTERLOoo. 
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of Sir Hussey Vivian, Major Gawler having made 
it appear, that the 5%d, 71st, and 95th had actually 
outstript the cavalry in the pursuit of the flying 
host, Sir Hussey felt called upon to reply, in vindi- 
cation of his hussar brigade; and from the gallant 
general’s statement it is quite clear, that Major 
Gawler labours under a mistake. He seems to have 
been impressed with the idea, that his own regiment 
led the pursuit, whilst, according to Sir Hussey’s 
narrative, the 10th and 18th hussars and the 1st Gere 
man Legion were far in front. 


DWARFS AND GIANTS. 

Of Dwarfs.—M., Geoffrey St. Hilaire finds dwarfs 
mentioned in the most ancient authors; he sees 
them every where exciting the curiusity of the learns 
ed, aud Serving as an amusement to the powerful. 
‘The practice was so general ia the early ages of the 
Roman Empire, that merchants are said to have 
conceived the horrid idea of producing artificial 
dwarfs by means of boxes and bandages. ‘The 
story of Jeffery Hudson, who, at eight years of age, 
was served up in a pie to the Queen ‘ct England, 
Henrietta-Maria of France, wife of Charles L.; that 
of Nicholas Ferry, known by the name of Bebe, 
dwarf to Stanislaus, Duke of Lorraine; and of Polo- 
nais Borvilasky; and also many others, afford ex- 
ceeding curious details. What is important to be 
noticed here, is the great variety, ina moral as well 
as physical point of view, which exists among dwarfs, 
Some are almost idiots, pass from infancy to old age, 
and die prematurely—like Bebe, who died when 
twenty-two ard half years old; others, like Bovilasky 
and Hudson, have exhibited much intelligence and 
reached a good old age. A young Austrian female, 
who died in England, was worthy of the following 
epitaph in consequence of her abilities:—‘* To the 
memory of Naunette Stocker, who quitted this life 
the 4th of May, 1819, at the age of thirty-nine years, 
the smallest woman in this kingdom, and one of the 
most accomplished.” She was an excellent musician, 
and not more than thirty-three inches high. There, 
however, exist traits common to dwarfs, which cha- 
racterize them. Like men of small stature, they are 
generally irascible, lively, and impetuous, of which 
the following anecdote isan instance, A lady of the 
court of Stanislaus was caressing a dog in the pre- 
sence of Bebe; in a fit of phrensy he snatched it from 
her, and threw the animal over the window, crying 
out, ** Why do you like it better than me?” The 
greater number of dwarfs have short legs, a large 
head, a disagreeable countenance, and a ricketty 
constitution. They are incapable of generating, 
either with those of their own size, or individuals of 
an ordinary stature. ‘They are very often the off- 
spring of mothers well shaped, of lofty stature, and 
very prolific. In the greatest number of instances, 
it has been observed that the same mother has pro 
duced two or more dwarfs. They are not more rare 
in nations of Jofty stature, or one sex, more than ano- 
ther. Dwarfishness with regard to age may present 
three cases. In the first, the individual exhibits at 
birth or during infancy, a size inferior to that of his 
age, and afterwards grows up rapidly to the ordina- 
ry size of his species. He is born and developed 
nominally at first, then, ceasing to increase, retains 
a stature for the remaining part of his life, inferior 
to that of the adult. Inthe third, he is born a dwarf, 
and presents, at every stage of his existence, a stature 
very inferior to that of his species. Dwarfishness, 
then, may be temporary or permanent, 


Of Giants. —Though works upon Giants are very 
numerous, their history is not so far advanced as 
those of dwarfs. The reason is, because their exist- 
ence has been discussed more than studied; because 
they were more rare than dwarfs, and been more 
seldom used as playthings. Antiquity and the mid- 
dle ages concur in the existence of men of an extra- 
ordinary height. Many philosophers have even been 
of the opinion that great nations, nay, that the whole 
of mankind were originally of a gigantic height, 
which has gradually diminished down to the present 
time. According to the calculations of Henrion, the 
Academician, in 1718, Adam was 124 ft 6 in. high, 
Nosh a little more than 100 ft., Abraham 60, Moses 
30, Hereules 10, Alexander 8, and Cesar less than 5. 
It is well known that the mythologies of almost 
every nation are founded on this belief. As the prin- 
cipal evidence of these assertions, the discovery of 
human boaes of large dimensions has been quoted; 
such as those found in Sicily, near Trapani, in the 
fourteenth century, and which belonged to Cyclops 
of ‘300 feet high, evidently Polyphemus; those of 
‘Teutobochus, King of the Cimbri, found, during the 
reign of Louis XIIL., in Dauphiny; besides » great 
many which are cited by ancient and modern writers. 
But the researches of Cuvier in ancient zoology, and 
the rapid pregress of comparative anatomy, have es- 
tablished beyond doubt that these gigantic bones are 
merely those of the elephant, mastodon, rhinocerus, 
or cetaceous animals, shells of tortoises, or hydroce- 
»halous skulls. The Bible has been finally adduced, 
where it is mentioned that Giants were bora in con 
sequence of the intercourse of the sons of God with 
the daughters of men; many other passages have been 
brought forward, ponders f the history of Goliah. 
The Hebrew word, however, which is rendered 
giant, also signifies a violent or crue! man. As to 
Goliah, who was vanquished by David, he was not, 
according to calculations which have been made, 
more than seven or eight feet high, a stature which 
is sometimes met among 
do not present any thing cone 
same those "vurnished by profane writers; all 


folly and credulity. 
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On the other hand, it seems established that human 
stature never exceeded eight or nine feet. These 
extreme examples are very rare, but men of six or 
seven feet are not. Giants, like dwarfs, are almost 
limited as to intellect; some of them are even idiots, 
‘They are, moreover, destitute of energy, activity, 
weak in body and mind, of a lymphatic tetapera- 
ment and delicate complexion, aud of a bad confor- 
mation. Throughout their whole life they even re- 
tuin a part of the exterior characteristics and traits of 
infancy. It is said, that at Vienna, where giants and 
dwarfs have been collected for the amusement of the 
eourt, the latter incessantly ridiculed the former, 
and that, in a quarrel between two of them, the 
dwarf remained master of the fi¢ld of batde. Giants 
moreover, tike dwarfs, are impotent, and equally so 
in both sexes, though less remarkable among le- 
males. Giants sre still more uncommon among 
avimals than dwarfs, The former, in general, die 
at an early age, worn out, as it were, by their enor- 
mous and rapid increase. They are found among 
nations.of the most opposite characters, but generally 
among those of a considerable stature. ‘They seem 
to be born of very prolific mothers, and are rarely 
the only tall individuals in a family. The causes of 
a gigantic stature are obvious; an abundant anc ener- 
vating nourishment, a more flexible organization, a 
weak circulation, seem greatly to favour it. Berkely, 
Bishop, Bishop of Cloyne, made an experiment on 
an orphan, called Margrath, of whom it is only 
known, that on reaching the height of seven or eight 
feet, he died—an old man at twenty years of age. 


From the Pennsylvania Inquirer. 
HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 

The Exhibition of the Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society, at the Masonic Hall, is superior to any 
thing of the kind we ever witnessed. The rooms 
were crowded yesterday from the moment they were 
opened, until late in the evening, and but one opinion 
prevailed. All were delighted and gratified, all 
commended the taste and ekill of the Committee of 
Arrangement. We heard several foreigners observe 
that they never witnessed any thing superior at home; 
and one Parisian, who was remarkable for the en- 
thusiasm of his admiration, stated, that although 
he had witnessed several exhibitions of the same na- 
ture in Paris, they were far inferior to that. before 
him, Itis impossible to enter into details. The 
Fruit Table, which indeed presented a rich and 
sumptuous collection, attracted most attention. It 
was almost impossible to prevent some of the chil- 
dren who accompanied their parents, from an attempt 
to indulge their excited appetites. Indeed some of 
the older spectators confessed that they never felt a 
stronger desire to possess that which did not belong 
tothem. The taste must indeed be inactive and 
torpid that is not excited by the contemplation of 
such a picture. The Peaches of Mr. Hatch, for ex- 
ample, would have raised another Eve—while the 
Pears of half a dozen contributors, could not have 
but made every mouth water. 

We will mention some of the Fruit Plants, Ve- 
getables, &c, that attracted the greatest admiration. 

PxacuEs.—Large and delicious free stones, pre- 
sented by Mr. Bates, of Camden, N. J. ‘ 

Rodman’s Cling, by Joseph L. Hatch, of Camden, 
N. J. There could not be more delicious fruit. 

Lemon Clings, by the same gentleman. 

Seckel Pears, not quite ripe, but admirable speci- 
mens, from the original tree in Schuylkill Point 
Meadows. Presented by G. Bastian, Esq. 

Seckel Pears, by S, Gratz, Esq. 

J. D’Aarras. 


ig: Benj. Lehman, Germantown. 
és John Heisler, near Burlington. 
Adam Price, Germantown. 
Pound ‘ W. Lehman, do. 
Butter “ Alex. Parker aad others. 


All of the above being large of size, rich and de- 
licious of flavour, as we are assured by those who 
have tasted them.. 


Aeries.—Some splendid Pippins are in the ex- 


hibition—also, some unequalled Maiden Blushes.— 


The Fall Pippins of John Heisler, of Germantown, 
are particularly remarkable, 


ble. We may mention, as especially deserving of 
notice, the White Winter Malaga Grape, front the 
garden of Pearsall Serrill, Esq.—the Powel Grape, 
from the garden of Joseph Head, Esq.—the Clapier 
Grape, offered by J. Haydock, Esq.—the Isabella 
Grape, from the garden of T. Stewardson, Esq.— 
the Bland Grape, by B. Duplaine—the Catawba 
Grape, by D. E. Ogden, of Swedesboro’, N. J. &e. 

Some splendid Spanish Melons, by J. L. Hatch, 
Esq., are worthy of note. If he has any to spare, he 
will oblige by sending us one or two to ¢aste. The 
same may be said with regard to his deliciqus 
Peaches. 

The October Plums of Mr. Alexander Parker 
are by no means slow of growth, or diminutive of 
size. His Quinces are equally entitled to compli- 
ment. 

The Figs of Mr. Joshua Longstreth are large, 
rich and juicy—ereditable in all respects. We ob- 
served one or two of the ladies present bending a 
thievish eye upon them, but, as they held their hands 
behind them, no harm was done. 

We Lave not space to allude properly to the splen- 
did collection of plants. ‘The Messrs, Landreths 
have contributed marty of the most valuable and beau- 
tiful. The names of Messrs. Robert Carr, Alexander 
Parker, J. B. Smith, J. M‘Aran, J. Longstreth, G, 
Pepper, A. D’Arras, M. Pierpont, and Robert 
Buist, should be mentioned as among the most va- 
luable contributors to this department of the exhibi- 
tion. The latter gentleman hasa valuable and novel 
collection of New Holland plants, while the beautiful 
Dablias of Mr. Carr excite the warm admiration of 
the ladies in particular, The variety is indeed 
extensive, 

The Marigolds, from the garden of Mr. Frede- 
rick Huber, are very beautiful, the finest collection 
in the exhibition. 

Mr. Pratt has sent a Sunflower large enough to 
cover the top ofa shot factory—and Mr. Huber has 
sent a corn stalk taller than Goliah, being sixteen feet 
four inches high. 

Mr. M‘Aran has sent a living Marmosette, in a 
cage, which is much looked at, and is placed near a 
glass vessel where eight or ten “‘fish of gold” are 
amusing themselves and the lookers on. 

The Vegetable world of the Exhibition is perhaps 
the most remarkable part of it. Cabbage heads are 
common to this and every other country, but we con- 
fess we never saw such monsters of the Species as 
may now be seen ut the Masonic Hall, sent there 
from the garden of George Esher & Son, Ridge 
Road. The same gentlemen have contributed sam- 
ples of Beets, Tomatoes, &e. of their own culture, 
that **beat all nature.” 

The Turnip Beet, early Horn Carrots, Pickling 
Cucumber, and Orange Carrots, of the Messrs, 
Landreth, show that these gentlemen thoroughly un- 
derstand their business, 

The Beets of Mr. Hatch, of Camden—the Pars- 


termelons, of the same genileman—thy Beets and 
Lama Beans, and Onions, of Mr. Anthony Felton— 
the Radishes and Beets of Robert Scott—the Sweet 
Potatoes of Mr.. Bate, of Camden—the Port Carbon 
Tomatoes, (monsters of their kind, ) &e. all deserve 
to be described by the Agriculturalist and the entha- 
siast, to be properly appreciated. 

To conclude, we look upon the Exhibition as 


one of the most creditable ever offered to the Phi-. 


ladelphia public, and while it shows the high state 
of perfection to which our Agriculturalists, Horti- 
culturalists, &c. have arrivedf it affords a most 


| delightful entertainment to our citizens. The rooms 


will continue open to-day and this evening, and we 
do not dvubt but that the committee of arrangement 
wilt find it expedient to continue the Exhibition 
one day longer. Those, however, who desire to 
witness this delightful spectacle, will do well to call 
to-day or this evening, as we feel confident that the 
longer it continues open, the greater will be the 


throng. 


From the Pennsylvaria Inquirer. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Our table is groaning under new publications.— 
The American publishers are the most enterprising 
race this side of the Atlantic, or the people of this 
country are more enlightened, liberal, and. literary, 


The collection of Grapes is abundant and creditas. 


than we have hitherto considered them. We have 


frequently wondered of late, as volume after volume 
came in upon us, how the publishers contrived to 
dispose of their editions of new works, and have in 
more than one instance arrived at the conclusion that 
the spirit of competition prevailed among them to a 
ruinous extent. We begin to think otherwise. We 
are told that nine-tenths of the books published by 
the various members of trade, are actually and 
promptly sold, and that second and third editions of 
good works are frequently called for. This is ere- 
ditable to the character of our country. The Ame- 
riean people are becoming fond of literature, eager 
for knowledge, and the more this spirit is encouraged 
the better. Hence we are glad to see the progress 
of book publishing; for after all, upon books anil 
newspapers, printed and circulated knowledge, the 
permanence of our republican institutions will ulti- 
mately depend. 

We have only space and leisure to notice very 
hastily the various new works before us, and regret 
we canuot bestow upon them more time and atten- 


tion. 
ENGLAND AND THE Enatisu, by E. L. Bulwer. 


The author of Pelham still enjoys a high degree of 


| popularity, and deservedly so, and although his last 


work has not created so perceptible an excitement 
among the lovers of the wild, the wonderful, and 
the romantic, as his previous productions, we never- 
theless think it displays a high order of mind, and 
is worthy of general perusal. One of our most intel- 
ligent critics describes it as a useful, original, and 
truly philosophical series of dissertations upon the 
government and institutions of England, and upon 
the character and habits of the English. There is 
throughout, that vein of satire almost running into 
bitterness, which so particularly distinguishes Mr. 
Bulwer’s manner of viewing things, and which cer- 
tainly—such is the constitution of human nature— 
does not render his writings less attractive. Those, 
however, who expect to find in these volumes what 
some of the booksellers advertise them to be, ‘‘a 
new novel, by the author of Pelham,” will be disap- 
pointed. 

Adverting to popular education in England, Mr. 
Bulwer observes: ‘‘A far greater proportion of the 
English population are now sent to school than is 
usually supposed, and currently stated, I see before 
me at this moment a statistical work, which declares 
the proportion to be only one in seventeen for Eng- 
land, oue in twenty for Wales. What is the fact? 
Why, that our population for England and Wales, 
amounts nearly to fourteen millions, and that the 
number of children receiving elementary education 
in 1828 are, by the returns, 1,500,000; an additional 
500,000 being supposed, not without reason, to be 
edacated at independent schools, not caleulated in the 
return. Thus, out of a population of fourteea mil- 
lions, we have no less than two millons of children 
receiving elementary education at schools. 

A Furntoven.—The same publish- 


nips of Mr. Gratz—the Egg Plants, as large-as waefe™®> Messrs. J. & J. Harper, have tepublished this 


interestigs work, which was commenced also in 
Waldie’s Circulating Library of the present week. 
It is from the pen of Lieutenant Coke, and is devoted 
to descriptions of scenes in various parts of the 
United States, Upper and Lower Canada, New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. ‘The author states in 
his preface, that feeling dissatisfied with the various 
statements that have issued from the press in such 
rapid succession within the last two or three years, 
concerning the United States, agd being convinced 
that much remains to be learned relative to that part 
of the Western Continent, he availed himselt of a 
short leave of absence to gain proper information 
upon the subject. He travelled. over 2000 miles of 
the most interesting districts of the United States, 
and then proceeded through some of the British 
Provinces. He professes to give a correct and un- 
biassed account as far as he was able, and such his 
work appears tobe. The only objection we can 
make, is that the writer seems, if any thing, to be 
too liberal in his estimate of the progress of improve- 
ment, refinement, and intellect, of this country.— 
The work is rather hastily written~and contains 
many literary deficiencies, but as it professes to be 
nothing more than the journal of a travelling Lieu- 
tenant, much should not be expected. We offer an 
extract as a specimen: 


PHILADELPHIA—GERMANTOWN. 
The Philadelphians, and I think I may include the 


| Americans in general, have a great rage for playing 


at soldiers, and fondness for military display: scarce- 
ly a day elapsed on which I did not see either the 

ackson Guards, Hibernian Greens, Washington 
Grays, Philadelqhia Blues, or some such named 
troops, parading with bands of musie up one street 
and down another, until they had run the gauntlet of 
the whole city, when they were dismissed. There 
| was nothing objectionable in their appearance as 
| volunteers, for all were particularly well clothed, 

with clean and neat accoutrements; and, as to stature, 
/many were exceedingly fine looking eompanies; but 
although they could keep step in marehing, diminish 
their front in a narrow part of the street, and wheel 
to the right and left at the corners tolerably well, 
yet the words of command which were frequently 
given savoured but little of a military education, or 
as if much attention had been paid to the study of 
the evolutions, These volunteer corps are composed 
of respectable young men, who torm themselves 
into companies, for the purpose of avoiding being 
called out to the militia trainings, which take place 
snoually, and which are generally much more ludi- 
crous than is represented even in England, and where 
the citizen soldiers learn more than would unfit them 
for actual service, in one training, than six months? 
severe good drill would break them of. The system 
is altogether deprecated by every reasonable manin 
the United States; and all exertions are made to 
cast ridicule upon, and bring it into disrepute, 


On my way to the office of a rail road, which was 
opened on the 7th of June, between the city and 
German Town, six miles distant, | witnessed a most 
extraordinary mode of selling the stock in some new 
bank, It wasa scene worthy of Saint Giles’s or 
Billingsgate; and such as I never have 
pected to see in the quiet city of Philadelphia. The 
manner in which it was disposed of was as follows: 
the sellers were in a house, witha small aperture in 
a window-shutter, only sufficiently large to admit @ 
man’s hand, and through which he delivered hi 
money; but having received his scrip, after a lapse 
of some time, it was impossible for him to with- 
draw through the crowd of purchasers; no one would 
make way, lest he should thereby lose his chance 
of ever gaining the window. The only plan then was, 
that one of his friends threw him the end ofa rope, 
which he fastened round his body, and part of the 
mob, who came as mere lokers-on, dragged him out 
by main strength, frequently with the loss of the 
better half of his apparel. Many had, however, 
come prepared for the worst, by leaving their coats, 
shirts, and hatsat home, It was here the strongest 
went to the wall, and various were the schemes 
adopted to keep possession. 


One fellow had very knowingly brought a gimlet 
with him, and, boring it into the shutter, held on 
with one hand, while be fought most manfully with 
the other! A by-stander told me that a large party 
had leagued together for mutual support, and taken 
possession of the window the preceding evening; 
but that a stronger one attacked them.in the morning 
and drove them from their position, though not with- 
out several heads, arms, and legs, being broken in 
the allray. it appeared, therefore, that the onl 
chance a peaceale citizen had of obtaining any stoc 
was to hire the greatest bully he could find to fight 
his battles for him. This scene continued through- 
out three days; and, besides many severe and dan- 
gerous wounds which were inflicted in the contest, 
one roan was killed, In consequence, however, of 
this and similar disturbances, mectings of respect- 
ble citizens were held, to devise means to prevent a 
recurrence of them on like occasions; and, as an ad- 
ditional proof that they were ashamed of those pro- 
ceedings, one of them expressed a hope ‘‘ that 1 had 
not witnessed a sale of bank stock.” Pursuing m 
way to the rail road, I overheard a brick-maker call 
out from his kiln toanother at some distance, * I say 
Jem, Bobb ‘ILhavea blow outto-morrow.” ** Why? 
how?” “ He’s gone to buy stock, and he’ll work his 
way amongst them, | know.” 


‘Tue Mecuanics’ Macazine—Mr. J. R. Pollock, 
No. t00 Spruce street, has been. appointed agent for 
this work in Philadelphia. We look upon it as one 
of the very best publications of the kind in the coun- 
try—scarcely inferior to the Journal of the Franklin 
institute, and certainly worthy the attention of me- 
chanics, manufacturers and others. 


The Casket for the present month contains a large 
quantity of useful and interesting reading, and is em- 
bellished with a portrait of Dr, Wistar, a represent- 
ation of Rotterdam, a wocd cut of the monument to 
‘Robert Burns, an Indian Battle, and contains also a 
piece of music, the Deserted Bride. 


The third number of the American edition of the 


week. It is an excellent number, and contains arti- 
cles on the Property Tax; the Thames ‘Tunnel; the 
Life of Pym; White’s Selborne; Law Reform; Fairy 
Mythology; Grand Juries; Otterborner; British In- 
dia; Mechanics;‘the ‘Turkish Empire; the Wesley 
Family; the Law of Debtor and Creditor; the 
Emancipation of the Jews; Algiers; Music, aud 
Slavery.. Most of these articles are instructive as 
well as entertaining, and evidently proceed from the 
peas of tle first European writers.. | 


Westminster Review, was published one day last — 
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SELECTIONS. 


LONDON POLICE. 


MarisonovcH sTREET.— Love and Mystery.— 
A very curious scene occurred in the cages © 
private room. Broomhead, one of the overseers 0 
the parish of St. George, Hanover-square, intredu- 
ced to the notice of Mr, Conant a young female, 
very smartly attired, who had contrived to add to 
the population of the parish, with the request that 
the magistrate would question her as to the author 
of the unwelcome visitor. The young lady, who, 
in addition to a well-formed figure, had a profusion 
of very light hair, arranged with great taste about a 
countenance the éout ensemble of which presented a 
very attractive picture, pointed to a gentleman 
fashionably dressed, and declared that to him alone 
the honours of paternity were to be awarded, The 
young lady having made this avowal, sank down on 
a seat, and employed a pair of very expressive eyes 
alternately in dropping “ pearly tears,” and darting 
complacent glances towards the mirror which re- 
flected at full length her very pleasing exterior. 


The uncle ot Miss Price, who was present, beg- 


ged Mr. Consnt to inquire of the defendant his 
real name, as he believed the name in the warrant 
to be fictitious. Miss Price admitted that she did 
not know who the defendant was. Under the eu- 
honious appellation of Charles Albert Hamilton, 
he had wooed and won her virgin affections; and 
though for upwards of four years their correspond- 
ence had subsisted, she had never been enabled to 
penetrate the mystery in which he enveloped his 
name and ocupation. She implored the magistrate 
to relieve her anxiety, by extracting the necessary 
information from her mysterious deeeiver. 

The parish oficer said, he knew nothing what- 
ever of the defendant, having only captured him 
through a stratagem planned by the uucle of the 
young lady, who watched her to the last amorous 
appointment; and, when the gay Lothario made his 
appearance, prepared to fly into the arms of Love, 
he found himself disagreeably disappointed. by dis- 
covering that he was in the arms of the parish beadle. 

Mr. Conant—Is your real name Charles Hamilton? 
Delendant—Y—e-—s, that is the name L have hither- 
to gone by. 

Mr. Conant—What are you, sir? Defendant—I 
am a professor. 

Mr. Conant—Of what? Defendant—a professor of 
motion. 

Mr. Conant—You give lectures, I suppose, on the 
law of motion’? Defendant —Not exactly. I mean 
motion relating to the body. 

Mr. Conant—Pray explain yourself a little clear- 
er, su. Do you mean that you are a dancing mas- 
ter? Defendant Yes, I do. 

Miss Price—A dancing master! Oh! Charles, 
pray ease my doubts. Who—who are you? De- 
fendant—] cannot—dare not state my real name. 
That must forever remain a secret. 

Mr. Conant—Well, sir, you must state your cir- 
cumstances in order that lL may know at what sum to 
put the weekly allowance. Defendant—I am worth 
nothing. | have been a merchant—in odds and ends. 
a bankrupt—a ruined man. All I can afford 
is half-a crown weekly. 

Mr. Counant—Are you married? Defendant (clasp- 
ing his hands)—Married! Must I confess? [I will 
speak the truth. Yes, Lam. 

* Oh! you villain,” said Miss. Price, giving a 
theatrical scream, and walking Backwards and for- 
wards beforthe looking-glass. ** You told me you 
were single.” 

‘The young lady was questioned as to the origin 
of her totimacy with the defendant, and she adimit- 
ted ithad been accidental, and that the defendant 
from the first had mentioned marriage Only in case a 
*feertain event should occur.” 

Mr. Conant, having consulted with Mr. Dyer, ac- 
quainted the defendant that be could not think of 
making an order when a false name was given. Le 
considered that it was due to the parish that his 
name and residence should be known. Detendant— 
Oh, Heavens! 11! do any thing rather than diselose 
my seeret, Vil muke any sacrifice. Vl allow 3s. a 
week, if you’llexeuse me. 

Mr. Conant did not appear to think the Jast offer 
any inducement. Defendant—Well, then, let me 
implore you to have the roota cleared, or to indulge 
me with « private communication. 

Mr. Conant did not think there was any necessity 
for either of these requests. ‘*’Then my inind is 
made up,” said the defendant, “1 will trust you 
with my secret. Lam,” said he, leaning over the 
table towards the magistrate, and whispering in the 
lowest key, ** Charles Davis.” 

Mr, Conant—And what is your business? Defend- 
ant—Lama Theatrical. 1 was formerly director at 
the Queen’s ‘Theatre. 

Mr. Conant having made the order of affiliation 
for 3s. per week, the great incog. left the office, but 
not before it had transpired that he wasa dancing- 
master in Great Marlborough-street, of the name of 
Taylor, modernised by * march of intellect” 
into the more romantic appellative of Thellure. 


HOW TO MAKE A MEDICINAL SPRING. 
Scexr—.? fashionable Hotel somewhere up north. 


Landlord, [calling] Here John! 
| ohn. Coming, sir! 

Land. John, to-day is Thursday—you know the 
prings are to be doctored once a week. Have you} 


John. Yes, sir. Fifty pounds of brimstone, ten 
pounds of carbonate of iron, and twenty pounds of 
old spikes and hoops, with a litde sprinkling of 


Glauber salts. 
Land. ‘Uhat’s right. Now; have the old cask taken 


up to-night when all the boarders have retired, and 
the new one containing the ingredients deposited a 
the bottom of the principal spring. Should it be 
too weak, John, add a little more sulphur, and a small 
portion of saltpetre. 

John, I shall, sir—anything else? 

Land. Yes, John—Mr. Primer, the editor of the 
‘Political Gridiron” is here, show him every atten- 
tion—and don’t charge him a cent for anything he 
may take at the bar. Let him have my gun and 
pointers whevever he may wish to amuse himself. 

John. Yes, sir, but Mr. Discount, the rich broker, 
has them all the while. 

Land. Well, whit of that, John?—Tell Mr. Dis- 
count that he may use the trout-line and my flies; 
he does not write for newspapers. I tell you again 
to pay every attention to Mr. Primer, even if the 
President himselt should visit us; there’s no knowing 
what may be said in the next number of the ‘*Politi- 
cal Gridiron.” 

John. shall look to him, sir. I’d Almost forgot to 
tell you that Mr. Crane, the travelling merchant, as 
he calls himself, is on the piazza, and wants to know 
if he can sell you any of his notions. 

Land. Tell him and his notions to go to the 
devil. 

John. Here he comes, sir. 

Enter Prosper Crane, with a budget on his back. 

Crane. How d’ye do, squire?—Guess you’ve been 
pretty well this long time—calculate you have, hav’nt 
you? Expect youdon’t want to buy no notions about 
this time, don’t you? 

Land. How do you know whether I do or I dont? 

Crane. Why, I only ax’d a civil question. I guess 
you’re about as snappish as parched corn. 


er. 


Land. You’re an odd fish, Crane. What have 
you got that’s worth buying? Wooden nutmegs and 
horn flints, I suppose. 

Crane. Now don’t—there’s no displaying no in- 
genuity in this world without one’s being sew’d up 
tor it. Besides a variety of strange notions from 
down east, I’ve fotch with me this time the new in- 
vented mixture, a certain cure for horses what have 
got. the staggers. (aside) Made of sospsuds and flat 
beer.—And knowin, Squire, that your old mare 
was pretty considerable subject to that’ere complaint, 
I thought I’d fetch round a few bottles, 

Land. You’re very considerate, What’s the price? 

Crane. Jist one dollar a bottle, to you, but to any 
body else tour-pence-ha’penny more. 

Land. Well, | suppose you ean try old Jenny with 
one bottle—it will not do her any harm. 

Crane. I guess, if the old critter should kick the 
bucket under the operation, you would’nt gina feller 
a cirtificaie, would you?—it I’d trade with you for 
the hide and old shoes?—l’d gin you two bottles 
more for them’ere. 

Land. Psha!—you shave too close for me. 

Crane. Now don’t, squire. You talk about close 
shaving! I guess | know a trick or two of your’s.— 
Reckon you dont remember last year when you sent 
twelve gross of yor **Sulphar water” to be sold at 
Philadelphy as generwine. You kuowl sold you 
the brimstone to make it with? 

Land. That’s a libel—I never did— 

Crane. Come now, [ hup you’re not a gwoing to 
run strut into a passion. Ll clear you in the face of 
the law—for you gin me the sum of ninespence a 
pound; and, 1 swow!—I’ll take my bounder oath you 
wever poisoned nobody. 

Land. How doyou mean, fellow? 

Crane. Why, the fact is, Squire, that was’nt rail 
generwine sulphor—it was nine tenths yellow clay! 

Land. You’re a knave! 

Crane. So my brother Josh used to say; but I 
always gin him a laugh aud said ‘there’s a pair on us.’ 
Balt. Visiter. 

RUNNING DOWN A BOASTER. 

A country fellow was oue day boasting about the 
swiftness of his horse; and declared that he Gould 
outrun any thing which went upon four legs. A 
neighbour of his disputed it, and said he had a mule 
which could beat him, 

‘A mule?’ said the boaster—‘ I'll bet you a hun- 
dred dollars to that.’ 

‘Done!’ said the other. 

* Done!’ said the boaster. 

‘Now cover that,’ said the owner of the mule, 
laying down a hundred dollars, 

Tie boaster began to be frightened at this. He 
thought there must be something more about the 
mule than he was aware of, otherwise his owner 
wouldu’t plank a hundeed dollars to run him against 
a horse. He began to hitch about uneasily, He 
put his hand in his pocket; he pulled it out again; 
and at last said—* I don’t know, [ swow, about that 
larval mule;s—he may be the devil and all to run, 
for what lL know.’ 

‘Do you back out then?? 

* Yes, I back out, and treat.’ So saying he call- 
ed in the liquor; but declared that his horse eould 
beat any thing which went upon four legs, except 
the mule, 

‘Why.’ said the other, ‘I’ve gota jackass that- 
will beat him,’ 

* Pll bet a hundred dollars of that,’ said the boast 


‘Done!’ said the other. 


* Cover that,’ said the man in putting down 
the hundred dollars. 

* Cover that!” exclaimed the boaster—‘so [ will 
plaguy quick’—taking out his pocket-book. 

* Well, cover it, if you dare—and Pll put another 
hundred atop of it. Why do you hesitate? Down 
with your dust, I say.’ 

* 1 don’t know, faith, I never saw that jackass of 
yours run,’ said the boaster, beginning to hesitate— 
‘he may be the devil and all upona race, for what 1 
know.’ 

Do you funk out then?? 

* Yes, I fummug this time; but, by jingo, there’s 
nothing else you can bring, except the jackass and 
the mule, but what my horse can beat.’ 

‘ Are you certain of that, my good fellow?’ 

* [think so, faith.’ 

‘Why; ifyou’re not quite certain, Ill bet you 
something that l’ve gota nigger that will outrun him.’ 

‘A nigger!’ 

* Yes, my nigger Tom will beat him.’ 

* Til bet a hundred dollars of that—there aint no 
nigger that ever breathed, that can beat my horse.’ 

* Very Well—cover that.’? As he said this, the 
man once more put down the hundred dollars— 
‘* But,’ said he, ‘if you back out this time, you shall 
forteitten dollars; and if lL back out V’ll do the same.’ 

* Agreed,’ said the boaster—‘I’m sure my horse 
can beat a nigger, ifhe can’t a mule ora jackass.’ 

* Well, plank the money, if you pleat.’ 

* Plank it? so L will—don’t your fear that. Saying 
this, he once more took out his pocket-book, and 
began to fumble for the money. 

* Come, man, down with your dust,’ said the other, 
taking out more money—for, l’m ready to back my 
bet with another hundred dollars—or two hundred, 
if youlike. Come! why do you hesitate? Here’s 
three hundred dollars I’m ready to stake.’ 

* Three hundred dollars!’ exclaimed the boaster, 
‘starting like a stack pig’—‘three hundred dollars 
upon a nigger!—I don’t know, I swan.’ 

* What, man! you’re not a going to get frightened 
again?? 
Frightened!—Oh,—no—oh, no--il’s no easy 
matter to frighten me—but really—’ 

* You mean to back out.’ 

* 1 declare, neighber, | don’t know what to think 
about it. It’s a kind o’risky business,’ 
* You forfeit the ten dollors then?’ 

‘ Why, yes, I ’spose I must,’ said the boaster,— 
handing over the money, with an air of great morti- 
fication—‘better to lose thisthan more—for there’s 
no knowing how fast these blamed niggers will run. 


Transparency of the Sea.—There is 
nothing, perhaps, that strikes a north- 
ern traveller more than the singular 
transparency of waters; and, the fur- 
ther he penetrates into the Arctic re- 
gions, the more forcibly is his attention 
riveted to this fact. 
twenty fathoms, or one hundred and 
twenty feet, the whole surface of the 
sround is exposed to view. Beds, 
composed entirely of shells and lightly 
sprinkled with them, and sub-marine 
forests, present, through the clear me- 
dium, new wonders to the unaccus- 
tomed eye. It is stated by Sir Capel 
de Brooke, and fully confirmed by my 
observation in Norway, that sometimes 
on the shores of Norland the sea is 
transparent to a depth of four or five 
hundred feet; and that when a boat 
passes over sub-aqueous mountains, 
whose summits rise above that line, 
but whose bases are fixed in an unfa- 
thomable abyss, the visible illusion is 
so perfect, that one who has gradually 
in tranquil progress passed over the) 
surface ascended wonderingly the rug- 
ged steep, shrinks back with horror as 
he crosses the vortex, under an impres- 
sion that he has fallen headlong down 
the precipice. The transparency of 
tropical waters generally, as far as my 
experience goes, is not comparable tu 
that of the seas in these northern lati- 
tudes; though an exception be made in 
favour of the China sea, and a few iso- 
lated spots on the Atlantic. Every 
one who has passed over the bank 
known to Sailors as the Saye de Maliha, 
ten degrees north of the Mauritius, 
must remember with pleasure the 
worlds of shell and coral which the 
translucid waters expose to view, at the 
depth of thirty to five and thirty fa- 
thoms.—L£iliott’s Letters from the North 


At a depth of| 


=== 
Extraordinary case of Excessive Hun- 
ger.-—-We abridge the following remark- 
able narrative from a hospital report 
communicated by Doctor Rescnret, 
translated in the London Medical and 
Physical Journal for May: **Ann Denise 
L’Hermina, born at Noyon July 23, 
1786, from the first moments of her life 
was remarkable for her verocity, ex- 
hausting her nurses, and sucking more 
than four children ofher own age— 
Towards her seventh year all the at- 
tributes of puberty were developed. As 
she advanced to her tenth year, her glut- 
tony kept pace with her age, and obliged 
her twice to quit her foster parent, be- 
cause she ate the bread of all the chil- 
dren in the school, After a variety of 
vicissitudes and troubles, during which 
she passsed through several hospitals, 
she died in 1831. She had three sorts 
of hunger: 1. the hunger which from 
1820 to 1822, was appeased by 12 
pounds of aliment in 24 hours; 2. that 
hunger which tock place three or four 
times a month, more frequently still 
on the least contradiction, and during 
which she ate from twenty to 24 pounds 
of bread; 3. her great hunger, which oc- 
curred on the 9th of February for five 
years in saccession, and once on Good 
Friday, because she thought of fasting. 
It was then she devoured, in 24, hours, 
from 30 to 32 pounds of aliments, as 
much bread as soup, eating and vomit- 
ing blood alternately—uutil she was 
completely exhausted. One year being 
in the kitchen of the Marchioness de 
Latour de Pui, on the 9th of February, 
Denise was siezed with her great hun- 
ger, and swallowed up, in a few minutes, 
the soup destined for twenty guests, and 
twelve pounds of bread. On being taken 
home she continued eating a great part 
of the night, and almost all the next 
day. ‘T'o resume, we might assert that 
this woman lived entirely for digestion. 
During the first month of her life she 
exhausted several nurses; as a child she 
devoured the bread of her school fellows 
as an adult she ate day and night; be- 
coming less voracious she was continu- 
ally in a state of drunkenness; struck 
with death, she wished to recover only 
to eat—at last some moments before 
death, being no longer able to eat bread, 
because, said she, ‘le pain produisalt 
mal de coeur,’”’—she forced her sister to 
eat near her, almost in her mouth, and 
died saying, “since the good God wishes 
that I should no longer eat, at least I 
may have the pleasure of seeing eating.” 


The Virgin Wig.--An awkward affair 
which occurred to one of the Judges on 
the Western Circuit, at Taunton, has 
recently been the subject of much mirth 
in the Temple Hall. It appears that 
the Judge having finished his labours, 
had cast off his forensic wig at his lodg- 


ings, and retired into the next room to 
wait for his brother Judge, whom he 
was about to accompany to some of the 
aristocracy to dinner. 
vant of the house had entered the bed 
chamber by a side door, and not know- 
ing the Judge was in the next room, in 
a frolic arrayed herself in the Judge’s 
wig. Just at this moment, when the 
fair Mopsey was admiring herself in the 
looking glass, the Judge very unexpect- 
edly entered the apartment, and 
Mopsey catching a sight of his stern 
countenance, looking just over her 
shoulders 


The female ser- 
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would have fallen to the ground, if the 
learned Judge, impelled by humanity, 
had not caught her in his arms. At this 
critical moment, his brother Judge ar- 
rived, and opening his dressing room 
door with a view to see if he was ready 
discovered his learned brother with the 
fainting maid in his arms, Not wish- 
ing to interrupt what he thought to be 
amour, he quickly attempted to with- 
draw) when his brother Judge, vocife- 
rated, * For God’s sake, L——, stop 
and hear this matter explained.” ‘*Never 
mind,”’ said L——, “my dear brother, 
the matter explains itself,” and he left 
his learned brother to recover the faint- 
ing maid as he could.—./ge. 


RETALIATION. 

Some few years since, in the county 
of Penobscot, there lived a man by the 
name of H. , whose greatest plea- 
sure was in tormenting others; his own 
family was generally the butt of. his 
sport. One cold and blustering night, 
he retired to bed at an early bour, his 
wife being absent at a neighbour’s. 
Some time after she returned; finding 
the doors closed, she demanded admit- 
tance. ‘“ Who are you?” cried Mr. 
H.—* you know who I am, let me in, 
it is very cold.”? “ Begone, you stroll- 
ing vagabond, I want nothing of you 
here.” I must come in.” 
<¢ What is your name?” “ You know 
my name, itis Mrs. H.” “ Begone! 
Mrs. H. is a very likely woman; she 
never keeps such late hours as this.” 
Mrs. H. replied-—“ If you do not let 
me in 1 willdrown myselfin the well.” 
“ Do if you please,” he replied. She 
at the same time taking up a log plung- 
ed it into the well, and retired to the 
side of the door. Mr. H. hearing the 
noise rushed from the house to save, as 
he supposed, his drowning wife. She 
at the same time slipped in and closed 
the door after her. Mr. H., almost 
naked, in turn demanded admittance. 
«“ Who are you?” she demanded. “ You 
know who I am, let me in, or I shall 
freeze.”’ Begone, you thievish rogue! 
I want nothing of youhere.” » “ But I 
must come in.”” “ Whatis your name!” 
«¢You know my name, it is Mr. H.”’ 
‘¢ Mr. H. is a very likely man; he don’t 
keep such late hours.” Suffice it to say, 
she, after keeping him in the cold until 
she was satisfied, opened the door and 
let him in. VENO. 


Vulgar Errors,—T hat leases are made 
for 999 years, because a lease of a thou- 
sand years would create a freehold. 

That deeds executed on Sunday are 
void. 

That in order to disinherit an heir 
at law, it is necessary to give him a 


he would be entitled to the whole of 
the property. 
That a funeral passing over any place 
makes a public highway. 
That the body of a debtor may be 
taken in execution after his death. 
That those who are born at sea be- 
long to Stepney parish, 
That second cousins may not marry, 
‘though first cousins may, 
That a husband has the power of di- 
vorcing his wife by selling her in open 
market with a halter round her neck, 


der the gallows will save him from 
execution. 
That if a criminal has been hung and 
revives, he cannot afterwards be exe- 
cuted. 


The Fall River Recorder of Wednes- 
day last, says:—“ A man whose real 
name we understand to be Johnson 
Flanders, was arrested near this village 
yesterday, charged with stealing a coat 
from a fellow boarder. The coat was 
found in his possession. After under- 
going an examination before Justice 
Ford, he was marched off to Taunton, 
to take his trial for the offence. During 
his stay here, he passed under various 
names, and he states that he is the per- 
son who testified at Newport recently, 
in the trial of the Rev. E, K. Avery, un- 
der the name of Timothy Paul, and as 
having been acquainted with Sarah M. 
Cornell, at Somersworth, N. H. in 
1831.” 

This ‘Timothy Paul’ was a witness 
on the part of Avery, who testfied to 
the bad character of the Cornell girl 
according to her own confession to him 
and to statements to him as to violence 
offered to her by Doctor Graves of 
Lowell, another witness called also on 
the part of the defence. 


New Haven, August 3$1.—Superior 


has had a trial this week, for the crime 
of murdering his wife. The trial com- 
menced on Monday, and the case was 
submitted to the jury on Thursday af- 
ternoon, who, on Friday morning, 
brought in a verdict of guilty of man- 
slaughter. He has not yet been sen- 
tenced. On the day of her death both 
yarties were supposed to have been in- 
toxicated. We are assured that Hu- 
miston, at his arrest and examination, 
during his confinement in prison, and 
at Court, has exhibited a countenance 
unchanged and at ease, maintaining 
the same firmness throughout, which 
marked the character of Avery on his 
trial.— Register. 


From the Gennessee Farmer. 
PICKLES. 


Happening in at the house of a gen- 
tleman, afew months since, he remark- 
ed that he had adopted anew method 
of preserving cucumbers, or making 
pickles, and as a proof of its excellence, 
produced some prepared according to 
his system. As it was new to me, it 
may possibly be so to some of the read- 
ers of the Farmer. Take of common 
sour cider, such as cider drinkers com- 
monly denominate hard, a quantity sul- 
ficient to cover the cucumbers intended 
to pickle, and put it into a vessel pro- 
per for the purpose. Gather your cu- 
cumbers when of the right size, with- 
out scratching or bruising them—rub 
or wash them clean, and put them in 
the cider—stir them occasionally, and 
if a scum rises let it be taken off, and 
they will gradually become pickles of 
the first quality, green, hard, and of fine 
appearance. Peppers and other condi- 
ments, may be added as required. I 
cannot vouch for the invariable success 
of this mode, but in the hands of my 
friend I know it operated admirably, 
and the expense and trouble are so 
small, compared with some other me- 
thods, that it is well worthy a trial. 


Court.—Justus Humiston, of Hamden, |. 


Manual Labour Schools.—The Ma- 
nual Labour Schools in Worcester is to 
be opened next Spring; in the mean- 
time 12,000 are to be expended for a 
farm of sixty acres, a three story house 
of wood with all the necessary out- 
buildings, and an academic edifice 60 
by 42 feet, of stone and brick, and three 
stories high. 

An experiment has been commenced 
this season at Williams College, upon 
the Manual Labour system, which is 
likely to answer the expectations of both 
students and instructors. Fifteen or 
twenty of the under graduates labour 
daily on the grounds of Prof. Hopkins 
near the college, or in a workshop fit- 
ted for the purpose. By appreciating 
regularly the intervals of study and re- 
citation in this useful exercise, and 
being allowed five cents an hour for 
their work, they are able with ease to 
reduce the cost of board to 40 cents a 
week. Prof. Kellogg, too, of the same 
excellent institution, has endeavoured 
to cultivate a taste for both ornamental 
and useful horticulture, by purchasing 
atract of land favourably located and 
converting it into a garden. Hither a 
portion of the students resort, and seem 
to vie with each other in improving their 
littte patches variously covered with 
plants and flowers and fruit.— Boston 
Traveller, 


THE TEETH. | 
A person cannot be too careful of his 
teeth, for much of his comfort depends 
upon attention to their cleanliness. 
Care ought to be taken that no grit be 
in any composition that he may use. 
Charcoal, however useful, ought to be 
used with caution, for even the finest 
contains sharp-edges, which by friction 
will wear away the outer coat, and pro- 
duce speedy decay. Filing is very in- 


jurious: remove the out shell, and acids 


will, with ease, be enabled to act upon 
and corrode the teeth. Avoid purchas- 
ing all compositions for beautifying and 
whitening the teeth; they are in gene- 
ral composed of deleterious substances. 
I know a lady who made use of mag- 
nesia; her teeth were exquisitely white; 
but before she arrived at thirty, her 
front teeth had decayed. Another used 
lime, and was not more successful. 
Water, with a few drops of the tincture 
of myrrh, will be fully adequate. The 
frequent use of acids is the principal 
cause of the loss of teeth. Myrrh will 
cause the gums to adhere closely to the 
tooth, and will therefore act as a pre- 


the justice of this statement. What bles h 
follows? It follows that by the exist- books 
ing unequal regulations of society, at ter hin 
least nine-tenths of the people are in a on only 
state of dependence, so far as poverty him of 
is concerned, upon the remaining few.’ 
—ep. Advocate. 
smokir 
From the Boston Morning Post. _ None, 
ANECDOTE. panion, 
Some years before we became settled JF drinkin 
in life, it was our custom to spend a antoxic 
few weeks in the spring and autumn, es the | 
for the purpose of fishing and sporting pe be 
at a small village on the south shore. meee 
Our landlady was very ugly andrather | 
cross, but blessed with ‘one fair daugh- ay 
ter,’ with whom we occasionally took bi fe: 
a walk, in the grove by moonlight— hie chil 
the interval of sentimental speeches hat int 
being filled up by an owl solo, and the ment b 
perspective being generally a rainy of a ch: 
walk home afterwards. She was tall ter, my 
and rote poetry; at least we havea “Matte 
song of hers, entitled, “‘Why do I ‘matte 
weep!” to the tune of ‘* There is nae publicl; 
luck about the house,”’ in slow time— 7 ¢?r mind 
it having been ascertained that quick |= Woman, 
tunes are the most pathetic ones when nobody 
sung slow. A beautiful thing we have See = 
thought it then, and were surprised ben: 
that it did not put “Alice Gray” 
du combat. We thought also that we 
were in love; and are very glad it was | 
not so, for she turned out fat, and eat 
mustard with her roast beef. She mar- — 
ried a particular friend of ours, and we village | 
wished him joy. We wish him so still, rep: 
but doubt the efficacy of our prayers, have sor 
inasmuch as his wife’s countenance re- “) work we 
sembles an illuminated dial plate. All man the 
this, however, has nothing to do with ed a Hib 
the anecdote. During the interval be- — ed in dr 


tween one of our Spring and Fall visits, i. will you 


our hostess became converted. We did youl 
were ignorant of this; but as we drove ~ ed the 
up to the door at which she was stand- — ™uch,’ s 
ing, we imagined something was in the _ Fephed | 
wind, for her face seemed to **sheda ~ Sill be & 
browner horror 0’er” the front yard. 
‘*Good morning, Mrs. T 
throwing our valise from the chaise, out. 
and preparing to alight. ed herse! 
“We can’t accommodate you, sir.” ism, Be 
Have you boarders?” *the old 
“ No, sir, but we can’t take you.” 
“Hav’nt I always conducted myself 
like a gentleman?”  Punis/ 


‘< Yes, I spose so—in a worldly way; 
but you are a sinner, a sinner, young 
man,-—you don’t believe as I do.” 


mortar h 
punishm 
chus was 


servative. ‘There is a great connexion 
between the stomach and the teeth; if| don’t.” 
care is not taken that the digestive or- 
gans be kept in order, the nerve of the} damned.” 
tooth may be easily irritated, and cause 
great pain. 
Salt dissolved in vinegar, and held 
in the mouth will relieve the severest 
pain, if the stomach be not the cause. 
A morbid stomach will generate both 


will.” 


«Why, what do you believe that I 7 : 
Cantemi 


You don’t believe we shall all : 


‘¢ No, not all—but I believe that some 


‘¢ How many?” 
Fifty thousand perhaps.” 
“Well, that’s better than nothing.” 


Nicocrec 


priest) is 


mo 


death,’ 
John hh 


the delive 
interminsg 


tooth and ear ache. 


dollar left. 


That a woman’s marrying a man un- 


Otisco, 1833. W. G 


~ 


what we cannot but think is true:— 
‘ Not more than one man in a hundred 
can be rich; and take this flourishing 


}or woman who will not acknowledge] es, to avoid his stare; the shopman dot 


| inflicted 
EnGLIsHMEN 1N France.--To look like” 


tives 

an Englishman in Paris, is to freeze 

The following parapraph contains every bosom and every avenue of infor Bder, on | 
mation and courtesy about you. Th b were not 

pretty women of the cafes bow to ever} 7 gore the k 

one who enters, except the Englishmar} «yj 


The man who jostles you in the stree 


th 

country throughout, not oné man In teD| tyrpns round and begs ten thousand pag® 

could pay his honest debts, and have a| dons; if you are not an Englishman.) an under 
There is no reflecting man| The lady drops her veil as he approaclh® aydien ba 
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bles his price, the vender of illegal 


books and obscene pictures hurries af- 
ter him; and he is addressed or smiled 
on only by those who live by plundering 
him of his money. 


Smoxinc.—What harm is there in 
smokink a pipe?’ said young Puffwell. 
None, that I know of,’ replied his com- 


panion, ‘except that smoking induces | 


drinking, drinking induces intoxication, 
intoxication induces the bile, bile induc- 
es the jaundice, jaundice leads to drop- 
sy, dropsy terminates in death. Put 
that into a bottle and smoke it.’ 


Anecpote.—We once knew a man, 
who on his return from a public meet- 
ing,burst open his door in a rage,upset 
his children, kicked his dog,hurled his 
hat into the fire, and paced the apart- 
ment back and forth with the ferocity 
of a chafed tiger.—** What is the mat- 
ter, my dear?’ said the wondering wife. 
“Matter!” roared’ the angry husband, 
‘smatter enough!-—-Neighbour B. has 
publicly called mea liar!” “ Oh, nev- 
er mind that, my dear,” replied the good 
woman, “he can’t prove it you know, and 
nobody will believe him.” “Prove it, 
you fool!” roared the madman more fu-| 
riously than before, “he did prove it! 
He brought witnesses and proved it on 
the spot! Else how should I be in such 
a passion!” The argument was a poser, 

Louisville Journal 


Guessinc.-The Main street of our 
village having been undergoing mate- 
rial repairs, and being paved, inquiries 
have sometimes been made, when the 
work would be completed. A country- 
man the other day, for information ask- 
ed a Hibernian, who was busily employ- 
ed in driving down stones: ‘Pat, when 
will you get this street doner’— How 
did youknow my name was Pat?’ inquir- 
ed the Irishman. Why, I guessed_as 
much,’ said the countryman. ‘Then,’ 
replied Pat, ‘since you are so good at 
guessing, you may guess when the road 
will be finished.—Poughkeepsie Teles. 


Union.—A pretty girl, who is on the 
look out for a husband, has lately profess- 
ed herself strongly in favour of Jackson- 
ism. Being asked the reason, she said, 
‘the old General is a warm advocate for 
untion—So am I!” 


Punishment.—Pounding in a 
mortar has been one of tfe ingenious 
punishments devised by man; Anaxar- 
chus was thus used at the instance of 
Nicocreon the tyrant of Cyprus. Prince 
Cantemir, in his book on the Ottoman 
empire, says, ‘when the mufti (a chief 
priest) is convicted of treason, he is put 


in a mortar and there pounded to 
death.’ 


John Randolph of Roanoke.—During 
the delivery of one of those tedious and 
interminable speeches that are often 
inflicted upon the house of Representa- 
tives, a member who had occupied the 
floor for many hours was called to or- 
der, on the ground that his remarks 


| Were not pertinent to the question be- 


fore the House. ‘I know it,” said he; 


“Tam not speaking for the benefit of 


the House—but for posterity.” “Speak 
a little longer,” said John Randolph, in 


an under tone, ‘‘and you will have your 
audience before you.” 


Curious River—In the province of 
Andalusia, in Spain, there is a river call- 
ed the Tinto, from the tinge in its wa- 
ters, which are as yellow as topaz. It 
possesses the most extraordinary and 
singular qualities. If a stone happens 
to fall in and rests upon another, they 
both become, in one year, perfectly unit- 
ed and conglutinated. All the plants on 
the banks are withered by its waters 
whenever they overflow. No kind of 
verdure will come up where its waters 
reached, nor can any fish live in its 
stream. The river rises on the Sierra 
Morena mountains and its singular pro- 
perties continue until other rivers run 
into it and alter its nature. 


During the protectorship of Crom- 
well, it happened that a secret expedi- 
tion being about to sail, one of the fa 
natical preachers whom Cromwell was 
obliged to please sometimes, although 
he generally disapproved of their con- 
duct, came to the Protector ‘and de- 
manded an audience. When this was 
granted, he said, *The Lord wishes to 
know where the secret expedition is 
going?” “The Lord knows already,” 
replied Cromwell, **but thou shaltkfow, 
for thou shalt go with it,”’ and he sent 
him on board the fleet. 


Law D’Esprit.--A witty limb of the 
law recently closed an eloquent appeal 
for the reversal of a judgment rendered 
for one cent toomuch, with—*‘*My client 
claims a reversal of this judgment on 
the same principle which governs the 
conduct of our chivalrous brethern in 
the South-—‘* Millions for defence, but not 
a cent for tribute.” ame. 


Two farmers from one of the remote 
parts of Georgia, were passing near the 
Charleston and Augusta railroad, when 
the locomotive engine belonging to it 
came by. ‘* What’s that?” said one, 
* Indeed, I hardly know myself,” said 
his friend, **but I’ve heard that there 
has been a great deal said in Charles- 
ton lately about someting they call the 
tariff, and I expect that’s it.” 


When Antigonus was ready to en- 
gage in a sea fight with Ptolemy’s ar- 
mada, the pilot cried out: ** How many 
are they more than we?” The cou- 
rageous king replied—**’Tis true if 
you count their numbers, they surpass 


mer”? 


Law.—To him who goes to law, nine 
things are necessary, the want of one 
of which may probably cause him to 
lose. In the first place, a good deal of 
money; 2d, a good deal of patience; 
Sd, a good cause, 4th, a good attorney; 
Sth, good counsel; 6th, good évidence; 
7th,a good jury; 8th, a good judge; 
9th, good luck. 

Hard Drinking.—At a supper, the 
conversotion turned on hard drinking, 
and each gentleman present was re- 
quested to state the hardest drinking 
which he had ever experienced. Many 
were the bottles mentioned ; numerous 
were the conquests; but when it fell to 
General Anthony Wayne to recapitu- 
late the result of his practice, he ob- 
served; that the hardest drinking he 
had ever experienced, was when sur- 


rowed by Indian enemies—he sat on 


us; but, for how many do you value 


| remaining 


a hard rock and drank cold spring wa- 
ter. 

Ten miles of Paper.—Paper used to 
be sold by the sheet, the quire, or the 
ream; but, in, @the march of improve- 
ment,” stationary will not remain sta- 
tionary, and so it is now sold by mea- 
sure. The following order was re- 
ceived from a pottery firm the. other 
day. The writer, it will be observed, 
gives his orders with as much indiffer- 
ence as though they were not at all ex- 
traordinary: ‘** Gentlemen,—Please to 
send us ten miles of your best printing 
tissue paper, in length; 6 miles to be 
30 inches broad, 4 miles 22 inches 
broad—to be wrapped upon wooden 
rollers, according to the plan of Mr. 
George Fourdrinier. The object of 
having the paper of such great length, 
is that it may be printed from engraved 
cylinders, in the same way as calicoes, 
7 


Story told by Luther.--A monk who: 
had introduced himself to the bedside 
of a dying nobleman, who was at the 
time in a state of insensibility, continu 
ally cried out, **My Lord will you 
make a grant of such and such a thing 
to our monastery?” The sick man, 
unable to speak, nodded his head. The 
monk turned round to his son, “ You 
see, sir, that your father gives his con- 
sent to my request.” The son imme- 
diately exclaimed, Father, is it your 
will that I should kick this monk down 
stairs? The usual nod was given. The 
young man immédiately rewarded the 
assiduities of the monk by sending him 
with great precipitation out of the 
house. 


Dazzling Argument.—** You teach,” 
said the Emperor Trajan to Rabbi 
Joshua, **that your God is every where, 
and boast that he resides among your 
nations. I should like to see him.” 
presence is indeed every where,” 
replied Joshua, ** but cannot be seen; 
no mortal eyes can behold his glory.” 
The Emperor insisted. ‘* Well,” said 
Joshua, ** suppose we try to look first 
at one of his ambassadors?” The Em- 
peror consented. The Rabbi took him 
into the open air at noon-day, and bade 
him look at the sun in its meridian 
splendour.. “I cannot,” said Trajan, 
“the light dazzles me.”” ‘** art 
unable,” said Joshua, **to endure the 
light of one of his creatures, and canst 
thou expect to behold the resplendent: 
glory of the Creator? Would not such 
a sight annihilate thee?”--Vew Eng. 
Galaxy. 


E. K. Avery, it is said, preached in 
Thompson, in this state, one day last 
week. He passed through this city on, 
Monday last, on his way to the Gen- 
nessee conference. A change of scene 
will not change public sentiment. Mr. 
Avery had better discontinue preach- 
ing.—Hartford Times. 

Polénd.—There appears to exist a strong feeling 
of indignation in England at the severity exercised 
by the’Emperor of Russia towards the unhappy in- 
habitants of Poland. This feeling is entertained in 
common by men of all political persuasions; whether 
it will be manifested by any active interposition, re- 
mains to be seen; but the power of Russia is at this 
time so overwhelming, that whatever may be the in- 
tensity of the popular feeling, the governments of 
France and Eagland exhibit po disposition to run the 
hazard of collision. In the papas, os Lage ror 
is proceeding to obliterate ras may be, all the 


shew plainly enough the character and wacom of 
arbitrary power. The St, Petersburgh Jourpal 
the 19th of May contains one of his decrees, Which 
ordains that all those who by spreading foolish ru- 
mors, endeavour to lead the people astray, sball be 
liable to the pains and penalties of martial law. In 
the old Polish provinces, subject to Russia, the Rus- 
sian langnage has been required to be taught, to the 
exclusion of that of Poland; but an assoziation had 
been formed by the students of the schools of Win- 
nica in Podolia, to retain the study of the native 
tongue. Under the pretence that this society was of 
dangerous tendency, the teachers of this institution 
were dismissed, and the members of the association 
sent as conscripts to the Russian army. Such are the 
mercies of despotism. — Boston Pat. 

A stone was recently found ina lot near Auraria, 
in Georgia, weighing between twenty and thirty 
pounds, with large particles of gold thickly inter- 
spersed init from the size of a pepper corn to that of 
a marble. This is an unusual circumstance, gold being 
almost universally found in grains. The specimen is 
one of the richest ever seen, and has been broken up 
and sent to New York, the owner keeping the finest 
piece, 


At the late Commencement at Brown University, 
the degree of LL. D was conferred on Wiliiam 
Marcy, Governor of New York; and John Farrar, of 
Harvard College; and that of D. D. on Rev. Wm. B. 
Johnson, of Edgefield S.C. 


First Corovr-snor Lonpon,—It was of ad- 
vantage to the old school of Italian painters, that 
they were underthe aecessity of making mest of 
their colours themselves, or at least under the in- 
spection of such as professed chemical knowledge, 
‘which excluded all possibility of those adulterations 
to which the moderns are exposed. The same also 
was the case in England till the time of Sir Godfrey 
SXneller, who, when he came to this country, bronght 
over a servant with him, whose sole employ was to 
prepare all the colours and materials for his work, 
Kneller afterwards set him up as a colour-maker for 
artists; and this man’s success occasioned the prate 
tice of itas a trade ever after.—[Lo Studio. 


An elopement, which has occasioned no small 
stir in the family of the lady, took place from this 
leity, on the evening of Monday last. A draper from 
Stonehouse, and the daughter of a considerable ship- © 
owner, at Topshafm, met by accident here, the one 
having business, the other in pursuit of raree shows 
and pleasure, such. as are generally at such solemn 
times afforded. ‘Fhe attachment was mutual and of 
some standing, but (as is reported) the friends had 
been deaf to all entreaty, Thus, however, thrown 
in each other’s way, every tender feeling was reviv 
—the moment was favourable—Cupid propitious—a 
chaise and four was most opportunely in the way, 
and, borne on the wings of Love, they have outstrip- 
ped pursuit, and since their departure, to this time, 
have not been heard of. —Exeter Flying Post, 


The New Orleans Advertiser of the 28d August, 
relates the following. ‘Two Mexicans of the lower 
class had a dispute on Saturday last, and agreed to 
go out on the Bayou road and fight aduel with dirk 
knives. ‘They walked on for some time, one a little 
in advance of the other; when they had got about a. 
mile from town, the hindermost one called to the 
other to stop, as he thoaght they had got far enough; 
the other turned and told him that he thought it was 
folly to fightfor such trifles, and they had better 
settle the matter; he advanced to light a segar from 
one which the Other was smoking, and while in the 
act of lightening his segar, stabbed the former in 
the abdomen aud let out his entrails. "The wounded 
man was brought to town, made his affidavit, identi- 
fied the murderer, and died on Monday evening. 


ANECDOTE.—Sir Felton Harvey, one of the Duke 
of Wellington’s Aide-de-camps, and who lost an 
arm in one of the battles of the Duke—had on one 
occasion, when in Spain, received an order from that 
illastrious commander, to convey to another part of 
the field. Half acvoss it, a French officer was seen 
gulloping towardshim. Sir Felton had no sword. 
it was his right arm he had lost; the other held the 
bridle. But he faced the foe, looking him defiance. 
As they swiftly drew near, the Frenchman raised 
himself on his stirrups, his sword uplifted. Dis- 
covering his adversary to be defenceless, he brings 
down his weapon in the form of a salute, and rapidly 

asses on. Such acts give to war touches of moral 
in spite of itsevils. After the battle, the 
restless ae of Harvey sought in vain for the 
chivalroes Gaul. There was too much reason to 
think hefell. He had made no boast of saving life, 
but gave his salute im silence,—[Rush’s Residence 
at the Court of P 


Tue Aquatic Sperper,—A property of these ara- 
neides is the capacity of constructing. for them- 
selves in the bosom of the water, @ Kind of zrial 
mansion, a true diving bell, where they can respire 
freely, live in safety, and which serves a8 a cradle for 
their family. -Thisymay be compared to a diving 
beil, not only because it has the same destination, 
but the same form—namely, that of a of, oF that of 
one half of the shell of'a pigeon’s egg. It is entirely 


ism, by measures which 


filled with air, perfectly close, the under’ part ex- 
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cepted, where there is a tolerably large aperture 
giving an entrance and exit to the animal. Its walls 
are slender, and composed of a tissue of white silk, 
strong and close, a great number of irregular threads 
fix tt to the stems of plants or other bodies. Some- 
times the upper part is out of the water, but most 
generally it remainsentirely immersed. Its inhabit- 
antisthus environed with air; she remains there 
quietly, the head usually down—a situation which 
ermits her to see more easily what passes, to watch 
er prey, and to escape from the least danger. De- 
eer has seen her with her head upwards, and the 
eet applied against the body. 


_A Proverb FALSIFIED BY NaPoLeon.—The Em- 
peror, when much pleased with a favourite, would 
sometimes show his satisfaction by pulling his ear 
ina playful manner. While conversing with Junot, 
in the presence of other generals,the Emperor seized 
the duke by the ear, and pulled it with more vio- 
lence than he probably intended. ‘* Diable!” ex- 
claimed Junot, ‘‘you seem to think that I have a 
sow’s ear.” Come, come,” said Napoleon, good- 
naturedly, ‘*don’t be offended. We will falsify 
the old proverb, and convert the sow’s year into a 
silk purse.” He presented Junot with a purse con- 
taining an order for 500,000 francs; which, however, 
it is necessary to state, he had previded himself with 
for the purpose of rewarding his faithful marshal, 
who had just arrived from La Rochelle immediately 
after the convention of Cintra.—[ Anecdotes of a De- 
tenu, in Monthly Magazine. 


Anold plasterer, named Brignot, of the quarter 
of St. Antoine, Paris, who had retired from busi- 
ness, lately married a young wife, not more than 22 
years of age. For some time they lived very hap- 
pily together, but Brignot having entered into some’ 
speculations which did not sueceed, they became 
greatly distressed for money. On Saturday they in- 
vited a party of friends to dine with them, and du- 
ring the repast the husband intimated to one that he 
wanted the loan of 600 frances, but receiving an eva- 
sive reply, he was much disappointed. Scarcely were 
the guests retired thanthe unhappy couple formed 
the resolution of destroying themselves, and wrote a 
letter declaring their determinations and its cause. 
They then entered the same bed, having placed in 
the middle of the room a brazier with lighted char- 
coal. Abouttwoo’clock inthe morning the wife 
expired. ‘The husband, whose strength was greater, 
still survived, but hisresolution remaining, he rose, 
proceeded to his secretary, took out a loaded pistol, 
and firing the ball through his heart, fell dead. Be- 
fore thus executing his determined purpose, he had 
the coolness to add a postscript to the letter stating 
the latter cireumstances. The handwriting of this 
addition being nearly illegible, shows that he must 
have been greatly affected by the fumes of the char- 
coal. They were both buried on Tuesday in the 
same grave. 


7 
MAJOR DOWNING. 
EXTRACT TO THE EDITOR, DATED 
Filladelfy, Sept. 9th, 1800 & 33. 

Mr. Editor,—You may think it a lite queer for 
me to rite you a lettur here, seein I do’nt often leave 
the Gineral of late. You see now L’ve dropp’d down 
on you jist like a shower in April without ever sayin 
any thing about it. 1 know’d very well if I had rit 
on to the copperation that I was comin, | should a 
had as big a crowd round me ag the Gineral had, 
and musta eat peeches and watermillions enuf to 
giv any body the Colery. Besides 1 should’nt a got 
to Downingville till after punkin time. So if you’ll 
jist have a little patience, I’le tell you in the crack 
of a cow’s thumb, what I cum for, and where I’m 
goin and all about it. 

We’ve had hot times at the White House since 
we cum back from the Rap Rips. Me and Mr. Van- 
buren had a reel fallin out, and he’s gone off in a 
huff to Canady or sum of the other Mexican states. 
Sum time ago I went into the * east room,” and 
there Isaw Mr. Vanburen and Billy Lewis and 
Blare and all the rest on’em, svttin in a corner in a 
kind of kaweus. J never let onI see ’em, but went 
rite up to the Gineral aud sot down by his side. He 
wasreedin noospapers to kill 1 tell you—he had weil 
On to a cart-load on ’em before him. Says I, ‘*Gi- 
neral, what’s the noos?” *‘* Nothin,” says he, ‘* as 


I know on, but there’s been a mail rodery. ’Spose|. 


you jine a hand, Major.” So I tuk up a noospaper 
and look’d as it I was reedin very bizzy, but every 
pow and then I gin a side-look across to the corner. 
There they all sot as thick as hasty-puddin. Biare 
was pickin his nails, and Lewis was scratchin his 
head. Mr. Vanburen did’nt say nothin, but ke had 
a little masheen in his hand full of springs and wires, 
and I tuk notis that every time he tueh’d one on ’em, 
Blare would git up and whisper sumthing to the 
rest. Altera while the Gineral tuk off his spec- 
tickles and walked three of four times a cross the 
floor winkin his eyes prodijgusly. Says I, ‘* Gine- 
ral, what’s the matter?” Sayg he, “* Major, I’ve been 
reedin and reedin ’til ’m so blind, I could hardl 
tell a hen-coop from a saw-mill,” ‘* Then,” says i, 
**Gineral, giv me your spectickles, and that’ll keep 
you from reedin any more.” So [tuk ’em in my 
and and put ’em on myself, and sot down in the 
Gineral’s chair, Says.the Gineral, ** Major, you 
don’t look slow I tell you.” Then he brush’d back 
my hair, and powder’d it over rite slick so ’sto make 
it look like his’n, Then he stepp’d a cross the room 
and turn’d round to look at me, and the minit he 


see me, bust rite out laffin with all his mite. He 


jomp’d full three foot from the floor and shook the 
whole room till I tho’t he’d break the winders.-- 
When he’d fairly done, says he, ‘*Major, you beet 


-snakes—but I surely felt sumthing give way.”? And 
sure enuf, when he cum to look, his trowsers was | 


ript from the flap most down to the knee. Says I, 
“‘Gineral, we must send thempare briches to Gov. 
Marcy.” At that he roar’d again,. louder than 
ever, and fell flat‘on the flore—there he kick’d till 
I most thot he had an ecliptic fit. However, he soon 
cum too, and when he got up, the other leg was tora 
clean down to the foot. Says he, ‘*Major, this is too 
much in a christian country—I’m off like a flash of 
lightnin.” * * All this time I tuk notis that 
Mr. Vanburen had the studs on him. le was ina 
fever to see me and the Gineral so mity thick: So J 
directly got into a pot of bilin water with him. As 
soon as the Gineral had gone, Mr. Vanburen begin 
to walk up and dows the floor, stompin and stormin, 
like all wrath. Says I, **Mr. Vanburen, what cud 
is that you’re chawin at.” He never let on he heerd 
me, but kept on mutterin sumthing to himself. Di- 
rectly he cum rite up to me and tried to speak. He 
roll’d his eyes, and grit his teeth, and bit his lips. 
Then he sand, ‘*Major Downing, Major Downing,” 
says he, ‘‘if it had’nt been for you, them are Depo- 
sites would a been in the Safety Fund, long ago. 
You’re an ignorant feller—you don’t know no more 
about rithletick than a gray goose does about stro- 
monorey.” ‘This kinder rais’d my spunk—Says I, 
**Mr. Vanburen, them are big words off a weak sto- 
mach, Jf 1 git my dander up, and lay my flippers 
on you, you'll stand no more chance than a bob-tail’d 
hoss in fly-time.”” With that, he tried to bite me. 
Then the rest on’em cum up and got all around me. 
Blare flung a chaw tobakur at me, and Lewis gin me 
a crack aside the head, that made my ear hum like 
a spinnin-wheel, Findin I was in the enemy’s camp, 
and bayonets pinted at me on all sides, 1 made up 
my mind to retreat: so I bolted out the door in less 
than no time. I soon heerd that Mr. Vanburen had 
back’d out, but yit I felta little nettled at the Gine- 
ral, for allowin me to be serv’d so ruff in the White 
House: so | staied away some time. At last the 
Gineral sent for me, and says he, ‘‘Major, what’s 
the rubbub between you and Mr. Vanburen: says I, 
“Gineral, that are Kinderhooker is always at me 
about the Bank, and I’m detarmined I won’t take it 
no longer, no how. I Jook’d over them are accounts 
a whole week, and they’re all as strait as a 3 foot 
rule. I defy Mr. Vanburen or any body else, to find 
a single mistake in ’em. **Well, well, Major,’’ says 
the Gineral, “I find itsno use. Go to Dowingville, 
Major, and bunt up Kindle, and when you find him, 
bring him back, and we’ll have peace once more at 
the White House.” So I started off next mornin 
early, and travell’d so fast I’m all out of breath now, 
Mr. Editor, while I’m riting you this letter. 
Yours, to etarnity, 
MAJOR JACK DOWNING. 

P. S. 1f the Editor of the Portland Kurrier should 
take it hard that L had this printed in your paper, jist 
tell him how it happened, will you? } ' 


LINES—pyY. BERANGER. 

For some years Beranger pursued his sportive 
career; but the time approached, which was to teach 
his muse a graver and sadder tone. ‘The disasters 
which darkened the close of Napoleon’s reign; the 
fall of that mighty being, whom, with all his love for 
freedom, the poet never ceased to idolize personally ; 
the veiling of France’s military glory, to which his 
inmost soul had thrilled; and, above ail, the mnsulting 
presence of foreign conquerors in her morning ¢apt- 
tal:—these events, occurring in rapid suc- 
cession, changed into bitterness and lamentation the 
gay indifference of his song. From this time forth, 
a strain of deep and indignant sorrow pervades his 
compositions; mauy of which denounce the invaders 
of hiseountry, or recall, with fond regret, the period 
of her departed glories. ‘To such emotions the 
beautiful soug, Plus de Politique, composed in the 
summer of 1815, gives utterance. its mournful 
vlayfulness enhances the suppressed grief which it 
appears td conceal. It is addressed, as are Most ot 
his songs of a similar character, to his mistress. 

** My girl, my joy in wo and weal, i 

Though worshipped still, you oft complain 
That musings on my country steal | 

My thoughts from love’s delicious reign: 
It politics olfend your ear, 

Though State abuses urge me sore, 
Compose your clouded brow, my dear, 

mention them no more! 


**T mind it well—for you were by,— 
While rivals sougit your ear, perchance, 
I traced the splendid pageantry 
Of arts, whose triuswph brighten’d France; 
~ When, suppliant to her proud career, 
Surrounding lands their tribute bore— 
Compose your clouded brow, my dear, 
1’ll_speak of these no more! 
** And I, whose tremours all deride, 
Presumed, amidst our amorous plays, 
To tell you, love, ot wars; and tried 
To sing our haughty soldiers’ praise. 
Earth, bowed beneath the conqueror’s spear, 
Behold her kings their might adore— 
Compose your clouded brow, my dear, 
Til sing of them no more! 
‘¢ Though all unwearied of your éhain, 
I prayed that France were Freedom’s home, 
And scared light fancies from your brain, 
By tales of Athens and of Rome. 


But though with deep distrust J hear 
The oaths a modern Titus* swore,— 
Compose your clouded brow, my dear, 
Pll speak of such no more! 


** Our France, that queen without a peer, 
Enthroned an envious world above, 
Was all your jealous eye could fear— 
To find your rival in my love: 
Alss! for her, how many a tear, 
What fond and fruitless vows I pour! 
Compose your clouded brow, my dear, 
I'll speak of her no more. 
*The Poet alludes to the declaration of Louis 
XVIII. on his restoration. 


_ Another Trick.—A few years since, a 
man—it is well enough to say from the 
land of steady habits—had a wagon 
load of corn brooms to dispose of, but 
finding poor sale in the towns above 
Milton, halted his wagon and came to 
this town, where he made a feint in 
trying to buy up a load at a pretty fair 
price—there being none in market at 
the time, engaged a large quantity, 
promising to call again. In the mean 
time, his partner, accidentaly, drives 
along with a load—is hailed by one of 
our merchants: ‘¢Is your brooms for 
sale?” sartin.” The price was 
then asked, and being much lower than 
that which his partner had engaged to 
give, a bargain was knocked up imme- 
diately for the whole lot. Our mer- 
chant, though out of business for seve- 
ral years, has still a supply of brooms 
on hand.—Miltonian. 


SELECT POETRY. 


THE GRECIAN MAID TO HER LOVER. 


A beautiful Thessalian maid, 
Sat weeping by analinond tree; 
Reside her on the grass was laid 
A warrior youth of Thessaly. 
He had bright weapons in bis hand, 
And glorious fancics in his heart, 
Yet much he loath’d to jon his band—. . 
He loved, and coul not bear to part. 


She says to him, why art thou faint, 
Why wet thine eye, and pale thy brow, 
What, dost thou wear a coward’s taint, 
Nor recoll: et’st thy vow ? 
Thou once did’st swear to bathe thy sword 
In the best blood thew ranks afford— 
Go, and redeem it now. 
] see where wave you cypress trees, 
A Moslem banner in the breeze. 


What, wilt tho wed me while the land 
’ Is vet in bondage and in tears ? 
Go join the brave Botzarris’ band— 
Him, leader of yon spears. 
If thou but bear’st thee well! in fight, 
Nor fickleness, nor fortune’s blight, 
Nor interval of years, 
Shall tear me from thee; I will be 
A wife for none, or wife for thee. 


Theu know’st my sire, he dared the strife, 
. The vengence of the turban’d foe, 
Thou know’st he freely gave his life 
To Greece, thou saw’st his heart’s blood flow. 
Go win thee famine, I'll wed thee then— 
I'll be thy wife. but only when 
Thou can’st for a trophy show, 
Memorial of thy first essay, 
A ¢aftan cleft in mortal fray. 


Bat if the fields where warriors meet, 
A recreant lover, thou dost shun ; 
And deeim’st a life so purchased sweet, 

Our league of love is done. 
I'll build for thee a lonely tomb, 
And deem thee buried in thy bloom, 
And human converse shun ; 
The widow of the fallen brave, 
And not the consort of a slave. 


THE DREAM. 


I stepT—a dream came over me—a dream of far-off years. 
I dreamt I was a child again, a thing of cries and tears: 
I thought I saw my mother’s form bend o’er me, and her 


voice 
Sweetly I heard. in whisper’d tones, invite me to rejoice. 


I slept—a dream came over me—I seem'd a blooming 
boy, 

And eears path I turn’d into, still brought me sweets and 

And there I saw my mother’s eye, that watched me in my 


lay, 
And heard her voice, from perils near, that call’d me far 
away. 


I slept—a ara came over me—I wanton’d thro’ the 
world, 

And Pleasure held her banners high, all glitt’ring and un- 


furled ; 
Yet = my mother’s form was there—she prest me to her 
eart, 
Andbade me not, for Fancy'’s dreams, from home and her — 
depart. 
I slept—adream came over me—there came a lady fair, V 
With features soft and beautiful, and light and clust'ring —_ 
hair; 
She smil'd, and bid me follow her, my mother stood be- 
tween, 
But o’er my mother’s shoulders still, that maiden's smile orm 
was seen, 
I slept—a dream came over me—I threw around mine — 
eye, 
But clouds of darkness met me there, and not my cloud 
less sky; 
I turn’d to chide the maiden fair, who wil’d me from my Tt sno 
home— She 
1 look'd upon the stormy sea, and saw its wild waves foam. —: 
iv 
I slept—a dream came over me—the years of youth had Hither 
past, Win 
I'd _ the wide world over long, but found my home at Blind i 
ast ; Ah 
I visited each early spot, and gave toeach a tear, 
But most I lov'd to linger o’er my mother’s lonely bier. ma be 
I slept—a dream came over me—disease was in my brain: The pr 
I restless on my pillow turn’d, methought [ heard a strain Her | 
Of softly breathing music that seem'd floating in the ~ 7 
air— Vhi 
The Heavens open’d, and I saw—my mother smiling Who o 
there. Ah! , 
How 
Hom 
MARRIED. aie 

On Wednesday, 4th inst. by the Rev. J. L. Dagg,Mr. And! 
PHINEAS J. THOMPSON, ‘to Miss MARY BARN. To han 
HURST, all of this city. Hert 

On Tuesday, 3d inst. by the Rev, John Chambers, Mr. How m 
BARNET BUSH, to Miss LOUISA THOMAS, both of Ah! | 
this city. 

On ‘Tuesday, 3d inst. by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. Wheo 3 
WM. T. JOHNS, to Miss ANN WILLIAMS, all of this wee 
city. | 

On the Ist inst. by Alderman Hodgson, Mr. EDMUND riba 
BRADLEY, of Trenton, to Miss SUSAN DEVER, of How du 
Kensington, Faith 

On the Ist inst. by the same, Mr. JAMES M‘DONALD, - in ever, 
to Miss MARY P. HELMFORD, both of Chester county. | Ah! 

On Monday evening, by the Kev. ThomasG, Allen, Mr. put sad 
WM. A. MAGEE, to Miss CATHERINE RUSK, Her e 

At New York, on Saturday, 3ist ult. by the Rey. Dr. And he 
Hawks, LOUIS A. GOUVEY, of Philadelphia, to Miss The b 
MARIA C. DUK&, of the former place, Who or 

On Sunday evening, Ist inst. by the Rev. John Arm- What 
strong, of Newbern, N. C. Mr. WILLIAM GREM, to Miss Than th 
SARAH ANN ARMSTORNG, both of the Northern Ah!e 

| Liberties. 

On Tuesday evening, 3d inst. by the Rev. James Mont- Alas tor 

gomery, D. D., CHARLES F. FRICK, to CHARLOTTE) And « 


ANN MILLS, ail of this city. That ro: 
On Monday evening, 2d inst. by his Honour the Mayor, t Her fr 
Mr. ISAAC W. EAYKE, merchant, of Vincent Town, N, 7? Lt, bruis 
J. to Miss ELIZABETH B. daughter of Mr, Samuel Haines, 3 By pit. 
of the same place, steve 
On the 26th ult. at Wilmington, Del. by the Rev. Mr. Ah! gi 
Pardee, DAVIS H. HOOPS, Esq. of port Gibson, (Miss. — 
to Miss MARY W. PAINTER, of Delaware City. Fro 
On Tuesday, 3d inst. by the Rev. Ashbel Green, D. D., 
Mr, REESE MORRIS, to Miss JANES. daughier of Mr THI 
John Harned, all of this city. By 
On the 29th ultimo, by the Rev. Clayton Dunham, Mr — 


BENJANIN W. WILKINS, of this city, to Miss HAR If fev 
RIET, daughter of Freeborn Still, Esq. of Bordentown. » avoided 
At New Brunswick, on Thursday, 29th ult. by the Rev. — transit. 
Dr. Howe. Mr. EUWARD PATTERSON, of Philadelphia, | some w 
toMiss MERTENAH G. TALMADGE, of the former 4 jealousy 
ylace. 
At Trenton, New Jersey, on Tuesday evening, 3d inet. 7 for the 
by the Rev. Mr. Reese; Mr. WILLIAM LANING, to Miss for the 
REBECCA. daughter of Jesse Bristor, all of that city, should | 
On Wednesdiy evening, 4th instant, by the Rev Mri? owncou 
Stephen Tyng, NAPOLEON B LEIDY, M. to Miss! (this is 
SUSANNA ELIZABETH, daughter of Capt. Peleg Hall, 
all of this city. /. others, 
On Sunday evening, Ist inst. by the Rev. Wm. Moore, ~ smugel 
JOSuPH HASSELL,to ELLEN WEYMAR, ail of this Englanc 
city 
On the evening of the 4th instant, by the Rev. Alber al 
Barnes, G. HAMPTON GOURSEN, of New York. to Miss i] ? 
SUSAN, daughtér.of James Paul, Esq. of this city. wills it 
On insteby the Rev. Joseph Rusting, Mr Merce; 
JOSEP! YOUNG, to Miss MARY IRVIN, both of tht on the ¢ 
city. 4 
On the morning Of the 9th inst. by the Rev. Z. Fuller, 7 eee 7 
Mr. JOHN £. COOPER, to Mrs. HANNAH J. WIGGINS, . 
all of this city at —only 
On Wednesday, 29th ult. by Samuel Black, first duc 
ROBERT REED,to LOUISA FLAVILLA HOUSEMAN,] contrive 
both of Southwark. of a bare 
Within a 
the same 
DIED. ed to let 
On Friday morning, aged 56 years, Mr. JAMES CAMP and rum 
BELL. 
Siddenly, on the 6th inst. Mr. JOHN BENINGHAM, Sam. aces 
aged 32 years. any mca 
On Suuday afternoon, of a lingering iliness, CATHE Lusitani. 
RINE A. M. THOMPSON, aged 41 years. as the n 
On Sunday evening. after a short illness, RICHAR! would ss 
M‘CLOSKEY, in the 32d year of his age. thouch f 
On the 7thinst JOHN L. HARRIS, Esq. late Mayoro 7 deci 5 
the city of Burlington, N. J. ecided] 
On Sunday evening, 8th inst. in the 30th year of hep) conceive 
age, Mrs. MARY ANN GEVERD, wife of Chrisu™§) session ¢ 
Geverd, and daughter of Mr. George Weaver, of the Dirh —s their ma 
trict of Southwark. b king to 
On Saturday wo 7th inst. after a Jong and sever nt b ' 
iliness, JACOB WHITE, formerly of Eastern shor bod! 
Maryland. Quatre I 
On Friday evening, 6tb inst. after a short but severe i) © they can 
ness, ANDREW HANSON, in the 62d year of bis age. substance: 
On Tuesday, 3dinst. in the 68th year of his age, 
B. WILSON. 
On Tuesday morning, 3d inst. JOHN 8. BROWN, age did not b 
39 years. Send a ro 
On the Ist inst. Mrs. CATHERINE BARRET, of th? nichino, 
city, in the 76th year of her age. d’ Or, ne 
On Monday afternoon, 2d inst. AMANDA, daughter © line of rc 
Captain L. Davis, of the steamboat Philadelphia, aged » polities 
. 
months, which—t 
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